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Cut Down the Rejection Slips 


Sell your manuscripts the first time out. Have them right before you send them 
out. This is harder than it sounds. You have been too close to the story—it is hard 
for you to see it in proper perspective—you fail to see some of the minor imper- 
fections that may stand between the manuscript and its sale. In such cases your 
stories need constructive criticism. Your stories need to be analyzed carefully and 
critically to discover the flaws—to point out the places that need reconstruction, 
with instruction on how to do it—to pick out weak spots in the plot—to improve 
characterization, and to show you a dozen other things that need to be done. But 
this must not be left to amateurs; it must be done by experts—by people who have 
been through the mill and made a success of their own work. That is why— 


Writer’s Digest Criticism Service 


HONEST CRITICISM 


This| means that every manuscript 
which is received is rea‘] and criticized 


MAKES THEM SELL 


Our Criticism Department is com- 
posed of people who can tell you how 


to write because they have learned to 
write—no failures, no “hacks,” no peo- 
ple who have failed to make good them- 
selves. They are people with a deep 
interest in the other writer’s problems, 
and who therefore take a keen joy in 
helping to solve them. They are people, 
too, who know the market and can give 
valuable advice about selling your manu- 
scripts. 


just as carefully as though it were the 
critic’s own work. This does not mean 
that we guarantee favorable criticism. Our 
critics assume that you do not just want 
compliments, regardless of the merit of 
your work. If your work is good, we 
tell you so and suggest suitable markets. 
If it is faulty, we likewise tell you. how 
you can make it better. We guarantee 


HONEST CRITICISM. 





OUR RATES FOR CRITICIZING PROSE MANUSCRIPTS 


Owing to the volume of work which began to come in after we had established 
the Service, we have been obliged to set a nominal fee for our criticism service. This 


has been put as low as is consistent with the quality of the service which we offer, 
and is based upon the length of the manuscript, as follows: 


1000 words or less 


. . $1.00 
:< eee 
. 2.50 
. 3.15 


2000 words.. Soe gz 
| en 
3000 to 4000 words... 

4000 to 5000 words 
Sixty cents for each additional 1000 words between 5000 and 10,000. 

each additional 1000 words above 10,000. 


CRITICISM OF VERSE: 5 Cents per line—minimum charge $1.00. 
4 cents per line. 

CRITICISM OF PHOTOPLAYS: Minimum charge 
of $2.00 for any synopsis. If over 2000 words, 
$1.00 for each 1000 up to 5000. Over 5000 words, 
75 cents per i000. 

Command our services! 


your next rejection slip. 
script—TODAY! 
THE WRITER’S DIGEST 
CRITICISM DEPARTMENT 
BUTLER BUILDING CINCINNATI, O. 


1000 to 
2000 to 


50 cents for 


Over 100 lines 





Digest Typing 
Service 


i he We also offer a Typing Serv- 
Let us help you eliminate ice. For this the rate is 75c 
Send us your new manu- for each 1,000 words. The work 
is done by expert typists, on a 
good quality of paper, and the 
price includes one complete set 
of carbon copies. 











NOW LET OTHERS TELL ABOUT OUR SERVICE! 


“Such criticism is as good as could be possibly secured, I am sure. I am only a beginner, 
but it fits my purpose admirably. I like the candid way you give your honest opinion.”— °9 
Fort Ludlow, Wash. 


¢ to send you some more stories 


“I like the frank way you get at your criticisms, and ho 
R. arren, Pa, 


just as soon as I can find time to write them.”—K, H., 
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A New Idea 
In Short Story Courses— 


Supplementary Follow-Up Lessons 


Any course in short story writing should, to be 100% efficient, have contact at 
some point with the current short-story field. ‘Market conditions are always changing, 
Editorial needs are constantly shifting—the public is always demanding new kinds of 


fiction. 


be strictly up to date today. 


has solved this problem by add- 
ing—to its regular course of 25 
Lessons—a en a omewg course 
of 12 Supplementary Follow-Up 
Lessons. Mind, this is addi- 
tional service which we are go- 
ing to add to the standard 
IDEAL COURSE without add- 
ing a cent to the price of the 
Course. This added feature is 
—FREE. Each week, on com- 
pleting your Course, you will 
receive a Supplementary Follow- 
Up Lesson, setting before you 
the very latest developments in 
the short story field. This 
makes of the IDEAL COURSE 
the most complete and practical 
ever offered, even at three or 
four times the price asked for 
the Ideal, 

“Can I learn to write short 
stories?” The Editor of the 
Ideal Course is asked this ques- 
tion many times every day. 
The answer is, “Yes, if you will 
devote a sufficient amount of 
time to a study of short story 
technique—provided you receive 
fag Fog in your study.” 

IDEAL COURSE 
fovnidies this guidance at every 
point. It tells you, by means 
of simple, clearly understood 


It is plain that a Course written several months ago—as it must be—cannot 


How, then, shall a Course be so planned as to com- 
bine the principles of the standard course with the need of keeping the student 
strictly up to the minute on the short story market? 


IDEAL Course In Short Story Writing 


lessons, all about plot building, 
characterization, dialogue, nar- 
rative, description, suspense and 
dozens of other essentials—it 
tells you how to construct a 
story from start to finish—and 
then it tells you how to sell it. 
The editors, so absolutely con- 
vinced are they of the superi- 
ority of the course, even furnish 
the enthusiasm. It is up to 
you merely to devote to the 
Course a certain amount of time 
each week and a determination 
to succeed, 


OUR SPECIAL OFFER 

We want you to have this 
Course—we want to see you 
begin supplying your share of 
stories to the magazines each 
month, Therefore, if you will 
fill out the attached coupon 
you will receive the IDEAL 
COURSE IN SHORT STORY 
WRITING, and the Supplemen- 
tary Follow- Up Lessons, and the 
FREE Criticism Coupons—and 
also THE WRITER’S DIGEST 
—for an entire year—all for the 
regular price of the Course, 
which is $5, postpaid. 

DON’T SEND ANY MONEY 
—just fill out the attached cou- 





THEY’VE TAKEN THE 
IDEAL COURSE 


I found it to be the best 
book for me I ever saw ex- 
cept the Bible.—T, A 


If people only knew the real 
value of your course, you 
would be unable to supply the 
demand, even at several times 
its present price.—P. E, W. 


Am more than delighted and 
can conscientiously tell any- 
one that the course is worth 
are than a five dollar bill.— 


. 











pon, and we will send you the 
Course immediately and add 
your name to THE WRITER'S 
DIGEST subscription list. Pay 
the postman $5, then if after a 
five days’ examination you do 
not find the Course all that we 
have claimed for it, return it 
to us and we will cheerfully 
refund your money, 








FREE CRITICISM FOR EVERY “IDEAL” 
STUDENT 


Our Special Offer, described elsewhere in this 


USZ THIS COUPON 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 
8 Butler Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 








advertisement, includes our criticism service, by 
which our editors criticize two of your manu- 
scripts FREE OF CHARGE. You are entitled, 
at such times as you most need it, on special 
lessons or on the course as a whole, to send in 
(with criticism coupons which we will furnish 
you) two manuscripts which put into practice the 
lessons you have been studying. From the criti- 
cism you are enabled to find out your weaknesses; 
how you may strengthen your work; in what line 
to work hardest. 











Gentlemen :—Please send me the “Ideal” Course 
on Short Story Writing and enter my name to 
receive THE WRITER’S DIGEST for one year, 
with free criticism of MS. I will pay mail —ee 
$5.00 when he delivers the Course, and if I am 
not satisfied it is understood that I can ao 
the lessons and magazine within three days from 
their receipt, my money to be refunded in full at 
once, without question, 














THE WRITER’S DIGEST 


The New 1001 Places to Sell 
Manuscripts 


The standard guide to the market for all classes 
of literary material. No writer can afford to do 
without it. A single new market opened will 
more than repay its cost. It brings pertinent, 
exact information about markets for short stories, 
articles, essays, photoplays, post-card sentiments 
and mottoes, vaudeville sketches, plays, photo- 
graphs, ideas, songs, humor. 

More than 100 publications are named, that 
use poetry. More than 200 markets for short 
fiction are named, and their requirements specifi- 
cally shown. Special articles upon Verse writing, 
and Trade Press work, A very full list of Trade 
Journals and their needs. Departments explaining 
Juvenile, Religious and Agricultural markets. 
Book publishers, House organs. Photoplay pro- 


ducers, 
Price, $2.50. 


88 Ways To Make Money By 
Writing 

Hints, helps, recipes and suggestions for writers 
who want to exchange their less pretentious efforts 
for checks of $5 or $10 each. Tells how to make 
money by Syndicating, by Writing Advertising, 
by Doing Press Work, by Writing Greeting Card 
Verses and Sentiments, etc. There is a list of 
markets, with addresses, 


Price, $1.20 Net. 


How To Write A Short Story 


The author points out every step from the idea 
to the finished short story. There are seven chap- 
ters: The Plot; Method of Narration; The In- 
troduction; The Story Proper; Conclusion and 
Climax; The Preparation of the Manuscript; The 
Placing of the Story. 


By Leslie W, Quirk. Price, 65c. 








Modern Photoplay Writing 
---Its Craftsmanship 
By Howard T. Dimick 
THE BEST BOOK of Instruction on Photoplay 
Writing Yet Published. 


A book for the beginner, and for the successful 
worker who is already selling his scenarios; it 
teaches the primary steps, and each successive 
step up to the completed play; there are new les- 
sons in technique, in the use of material, prob- 
lems of the play,, and in the business management 
and selling of his work. . 

Includes a graded series of exercises, beginning 
with analysis and proceeding to creative writing, 
of invaluable aid to the intelligent aspirant. Also, 
a complete sample scenario of 7,500 words, and 
various synopses. The help given by this work 
could not be secured through any course of les- 
sons at ten times the price of the book. 

“Dimick’s Modern Photoplay Writing is the 
most thorough manual of its kind that we have 
ever seen, he book treats every important de- 
tail of screen authorship,”—The Bookman, 


392 Pages; Cloth; Price $3.00. 


Technique Of Fiction Writing 


Study of this book will give definite knowledge 
of how to develop any basic idea into the best 
story that can be built around it, The most im- 
portant work of its kind. 
By Robert Saunders Dowst 


Plotting The Short Story 


A Practical Exposition of Germ-Plots, What 
They Are and Where to Find Them: The Struc- 
ture and Development of the Plot, and the Rela- 
tion of the Plot to the Story. The Contents 
include a number of both Simple and Complicated 
Plots, Clearly Worked Out, to afford writers prac- 
tical examples in Plot Building. 


By Culpepper Chunn, 


$1.75 Net. 


Price, $1.00. 


Catalogue of 25 other helpful books for writers sent on request. 
*JAMES KNAPP REEVE, Publisher, Franklin, Ohio. 








THE EDITOR LITERARY BUREAU 
Criticism and Revision of Manuscripts 

For more than twenty years this organization has been helping writers to perfect 
and to make salable their work. It was begun by Mr. James Knapp Reeve, who for 
more than half this period had it under his direct control. Mr. Reeve has now 
resumed this work and will give it his exclusive attention, and all manuscripts sub- 
mitted will be read and advised upon by himself personally. 

Mr. Reeve has for many years been engaged in various branches of literary work 
—as writer of fiction and miscellaneous articles for magazines and newspapers, as 
editor, foreign correspondent, travel writer—which have had cumulative effect in 
giving a very full understanding of editorial needs and requirements. This experience 


can be applied to your own needs. 


The charge for Reading, Criticism and Advice regarding sale is as fellows: 


1000 words or less 
1000 to 2000 words. 
2000 to 3000 words 
3000 to 4000 words. 
4000 to 5000 words. 


Words over 5000, in one manuscript, 50 
cents for each additional 1000. Special 
rates for book manuscripts of more 
than 20,000 words, and for verse. Send 
for full explanatory circular. 


Address: *JAMES KNAPP REEVE, Franklin, Ohio. 





*Founder and former editor of The Editor. 
— 
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Appearances Count The Plot of 


The first impression which an editor receives of your 


manuscript is of its appearance. If it is typed on good 

paper and enclosed in a good envelope, neatly addressed, 

it is favorably received. If, on the other hand, it does e O O 
not conform to accepted standards in this respect, an 


unfavorable impression is created that may mean the 


rejection of the manuscript. By HENRY ALBERT PHILLIPS 


The Plot of The Short Story is different 
from any book on the Short Story yet pub- 
lished. It is a volume that every writer 
should possess, for it throws new light on 
the subject well worth the thought and 
study of every one interested in this phase 


of writing. 
Price, $1.50 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY. 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST 
Butler Building, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Gentlemen:—Eenclosed find $1.50 (check, money 
order or currency). —— send Or —e by 
° 7 ° return mail, a copy of HE PLOT * THE 
TheWriter’s Digest ServiceDepartment | SHORT STORY, by Henry Albert Phillips, 


now Offers a manuscript supply service for those who 
find it difficult to procure suitable manuscript paper and 
envelopes. We have endeavored to furnish this at the 
lowest possible price consistent with good quality—that 
is, $1.50 a set, the set consisting of the following: 

75 Sheets of Manuscript Paper, 8% x 11 inches, 

75 Second Sheets for making extra copy of manuscript. 

25 Manila Envelopes, 44%x9% inches, in which to 
mail manuscripts. 

25 Manila Envelopes, 4x9 inches, which you are to 
self-address and enclose with manuscript for its return if 
rejected. 

2 Sheets of Carbon Paper. ° 

We cannot, owing to the low price at which we supply The Pavae) a eet-tateye] you want -- 
this service, send less than a complete set. The price 


is postpaid, so that all you have to do is fill out and mail And WHEN you want it! 
c e 


the attached coupon, and the stationery will be mailed 
you the same day. 


(USE THIS COUPON) 


WRITER’S DIGEST, Do you want to save time? Do you want to save long 

Cineinnati, Ohio, hours spent searching in libraries, books and files for 
Gentlemen: Please send me, for the enclosed $ special information about constructing short stories, 
scenarios, plays, verse, newspaper articles, humor, jokes, 
songs, etc.—about sentences, words, titles, illustrations, 
photographs, markets? You can—if you have at your 
side a copy of 


The Writer’s Book 


Compiled by W. R. KANE 














Lenininbes sets of manuscript paper, envelopes, etc., at 
your price of $1.50 a set, 








COMPLETE DIGEST FILE —a veritable mine of useful information, conveniently 

If your back numbers of THE WRITER’S arranged, with a complete index that enables you to find 
DIGEST have become lost or mutilated, the facts you seek in a moment’s time. They are here, 
you can have a complete volume by send- on tap. A new edition, the fifth, is now ready—revised 
ing for one of our and brought completely up to date. The price is $2.50, 


BOUND VOLUMES FOR 1922. postpaid. Order it —TODAY—using the attached coupon. 


There are only a few copies of this ee a ee ea ee ee 
volume left. When they are gone, back 
issues will be unobtainable in any form— The Writer’s Digest, Cincinnati: For the enclosed $2.50 


because our supply has been completely please send me The Writer’s Book, by W. R. Kane. 
exhausted except for these few bound 
volumes. Therefore, order early — first 
come, first served. Price, $2.50. 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST 
Butler Building Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Announcing the Prize Winners in the 
Authors’ Typing & Revising Bureau’s 


SHORT STORY CONTEST 


The contest, in which we offered three prizes—$50.00, $30.00, and $20.00—closed 
at 5:00 P. M., October 1st. 

After careful reading and selection, the following stories were chosen as the 
best three among the several hundred submitted: 


First Prize: “THE WEIGHTIER MATTER,” by Fonetta Flansburg, Colorado 
Springs, Colo. An exceptionally well-written “character” story. 


Second Prize: “SACRIFICIAL RATS,” by Dorothy Sparrow, Peekskill, N. Y. 
A “psychological” story, told in original and artistic style. 


Third Prize: “THE YOUNG DAREDEVIL,” by Annabelle Urban, Detroit, Mich. 
A “juvenile” story with a well-concealed moral and an _ honest-to- 


goodness thrill. 


NOW ---A MONTHLY CONTEST! 


So much interest in our service was created by the contest just closed, that we have decided to award 
FOUR PRIZES EACH MONTH for the best 
Short Story Informative Article 
Photoplay Synopsis Poem 
submitted during the month. The awards will be as follows: 


_ For the best_short-story, $20.00, For the best photoplay synopsis, $15.00. For the best informative 
article, $10.00. For the best poem, $5.00. 


TERMS OF THE CONTEST: 

1. Each MONTHLY CONTEST closes at 5:00 P. M. on the last day of each month. The contest 
is open to anyone, residing anywhere, except officers or employes connected with this Bureau. All manu- 
scripts will be returned at the close of each contest. We are not purchasing any of the manuscripts, 
and retain no right or claim to them, whether or not a prize is awarded, : vd 

2. There are no restrictions in regard to length, theme or treatment; all stories must be original, 
never published, or produced on the screen. 

3. Manuscripts should be folded (not rolled), enclosed in a large envelope and addressed to “Monthly 
Contest Editor, Authors’ Typing and Revising Bureau, Drawer F, Tallapoosa, Ga.’ 

_ 4. Contestants are asked to enclose a stamped, self-addressed envelope for the return of their manu- 
scripts. The manuscripts will be held in our office from one to thirty days, depending on the day of the 
month received. 

__ 5. All manuscripts must be TYPEWRITTEN on plain white paper, size 8% x11, with black record 
ribbon, on one side of the sheet only. Each sheet must be numbered, and bear the name and address 
of the author, in the upper left-hand corner. 

6. Under no circumstances will we revise a manuscript which has been submitted for the Monthly 
Contest, for obvious reasons. It is permissible, however, to offer manuscripts which have been previously 
revised in the regular course of our business, 

7. The names of prize winners (with their permission, of course) will be announced each month in 
the Writer’s Digest. 

ABOUT OUR SERVICE. 

The Authors’ Typing and Revising Bureau was established five years ago, and has enjoyed a steady 
and consistent growth. Writers have been quick to realize that our Detailed Criticisms are really worth- 
while, our Editorial Revision a potent selling factor, and our typing as clear, legible and free from typo- 
graphical errors as the story would appear when printed on the pages of a magazine. 

We are located in a small town in an out-of-the-way part of the country. _ Nevertheless, we continue 
to thrive and grow. We have author-clients in every state of the Union ; in Canada, Mexico, South 
America, New Zealand, India and China. We have helped a great many “budding young authors” sell 
their first manuscripts, through competent criticism, revision, and our knowledge of the markets. 

We make no charge for Detailed Criticisms of manuscripts under 7,000 words. Our help is yours 
for the asking, Forward your manuscript today for a free criticism; it will be returned promptly, with 
our honest opinion of its merits and demerits, 


AUTHORS’ TYPING & REVISING BUREAU 


“The Agency That REALLY Helps” 


DRAWER F, TALLAPOOSA, GA. 
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ANNOUNCING 
Prize Song Contest 


How would you like to have your song published by a regular song pub- 
lisher, and have it “plugged” through all the regular song trade channels? 
How would you like to have your name on a contract, by the terms of which 
you would receive the usual author’s royalties, not only on sheet music, but 
on all player piano and talking machine records? All this in addition to a 
cash prize. Now is your chance. Some reader of this announcement is 
going to have this good fortune through a cash prize song writing contest 


being offered by 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST 


By the terms of this Contest three cash prizes will be offered for songs 
submitted by February 20th, as follows: 
For the Best Song 
For the Second Best Song 
For the Third Best Song 
Three judges have consented to serve in this contest, as follows: 
WILLIAM MORGAN KNOx, first violinist, Cincinnati Symphony 
Orchestra and popular song writer. 
JOHN WELLINGTON LA RUE, Literary Editor, Cincinnati 
Enquirer. 
FRED SMITH, Studio Director, Broadcasting Station WLW, and 
author of “Steerin’ for Erin.” 
Arrangements have been completed with a nationally known music publish- 
ing house whereby the latter will accept for publication the song winning 
first prize, exploiting it through all the regular trade channels on the basis 
of their regular contract, with standard royalties covering all rights. Ac- 


ceptance of this arrangement is, however, optional with the author. 
Moreover, further arrangements have been made whereby a Radario will 
be written around the song and broadcast coincident with the appearance 


of the song upon the market. 

The type of song submitted should be of either of the two types known as 
“popular” and “semi-classical.” Songs may be submitted with or without 
music. 

Further information concerning the contest and the nature of the songs to be 
submitted may be obtained by writing, enclosing self-addressed, stamped 


envelope, to 


Writer’s Digest Song Contest Editor 


15 West 6th Street Cincinnati, Ohio 
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The History of a Manuscript 


By J. BRECKENRIDGE ELLIS 


Author of “The Stork’s Nest,” “Fran,” “Lahoma,” “Soul of a Serf,” “Failed 
Studio Director, Broadcasting Station WLW 


April 15, 1902, I began a new novel, 
“Benton Cabot.” 

May 26th. Finished “Benton Cabot,” 
which I have decided to call “Emmy: a 
Story of North Missouri.” 

June 2nd. Sent the manuscript to Mc- 
Clure, Phillips & Co., book publishers. 

July 12th. Letter from S. S. McClure: 
“Your ‘Emmy’ goes back to you today after 
a delay which was due entirely to the long 
consideration we found it necessary to give 
before arriving at a conclusion. Those of 
us who liked it here, liked it very much in- 
deed; those of us who do not like it like 
it not at all. And while we have gone over 
it from every point of view and have de- 
cided not to undertake the publication of it, 
! would like to make you share with me the 
confidence that the book will not only be 
published but by some good house very wil- 
lingly.” 

September 2nd. Sent manuscript to Har- 
returned after sixteen days. 


pers ; 


September 24th. Sent manuscript to Lee 
& Shepherd. 

October 4th. A letter from S. S. Mc- 
Clure: “If ‘you have not disposed other- 
wise of ‘Emmy,’ and can afford the time it 
will take for one more reading, we would 
be very much obliged if you would return 
it to us, and would be glad to pay all 
charges.” 

October 14th. ‘Emmy’ came back from 
Lee & Shepherd, who did not find it avail- 
able “for their line.” Sent it to McClure 
& Phillips, as requested. 

November 28th. ‘Emmy’ comes home 
and Mr. McClure writes: “After ‘Emmy’ 
left us the last time we doubted the wisdom 
of our rejecting the manuscript. It is an 
unusually nice story in many ways. We 
shall appreciate very much your sending us 
something else.” 

December Ist. 
ing H. Revell. 

February 23, 1903. 


Sent manuscript to Flem- 


After keeping the 





(Mr. Ellis’ experiences as narrated in this article should be an 
inspiration to those new writers who wonder if manuscripts ever are 
accepted. Two points we wish especially to emphasize: first the fact 
that the novel did get read by the publishers, even though it was by a 
new writer; and second, that Mr. Ellis never lost faith in his story, but 
kept it constantly on the go—The Editor.) 
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manuscript eighty-four days, Mr. Doran re- 
turns it with the remark that at this time 
they are not ready to consider a story from 
me. 

March 6th. McClurg Publishing Co. re- 
ply to my inquiry that they will examine 
“Emmy,” though from my description they 
hardly think it is what they want. 

April 22nd. Well, it wasn’t what they 
wanted! Manuscript returned with sug- 
gestion that I try Bobbs-Merrill Co. 

May 12th. Bobbs-Merrill return the 
manuscript after a stay of eighteen days. 

July 22nd. Lothrop returns our young 
lady; they don’t want any manuscript this 
year. 

December 9th. Herbert S. Stone Co., 
after keeping the manuscript 137 days, 
write, saying they hope soon to send me a 
definite decision. 

December 23rd. Stone sends_ back 
‘Emmy.’ Liked her mighty well, but— 

January 19, 1904. Manuscript goes to 
Frederick A. Warne. 

March 3rd. Returning “Emmy,” Mr. 
Warne says they take only such books as 
would find a ready sale in England. 

April 24th. The Century Company, after 
holding “Emmy” forty-five days, writes to 
ask if I would be willing to make the hero- 
ine older—say eighteen or nineteen instead 
of, as at present, sixteen. And if so, how 
soon could I resubmit the manuscript ? 

June 6th. “Emmy,” two years older, 
takes her second trip to the Century Com- 
pany. 

June 21st. Manuscript returned. I am 
asked, now, to get the hero a year or so 
older, and to omit some of the dialect. 

September 20th. Douglas Z. Doty writes 
for the Century Co., that they cannot agree 
on my twice-revised manuscript. It would 
stand a better chance with the readers, he 
says, if it were retyped; they will stand 
half the expense if I will pay half. I 
answer—go ahead. 

November 14th. “The final verdict of 
this house,” Mr. Doty writes, “is that we do 
not believe the book ‘Emmy’ would prove a 
commercial success.” He suggests that I 
try Bobbs-Merrill Co. Also there is a bill 
for $20—my half of the retyping. So 


“Emmy” comes back from the Century Co. 
after a delay of 255 days. 

December 24th. McClure & Phillips, hav- 
ing expressed a wish to see “Emmy” since 
her advance in age, she went for a third 
trip to this hospitable house. She was re- 
jected today—and tomorrow is Christmas 
Day! However, to soften the blow, their 
reader, Miss Viola Rosebro, offers to try 
the Macmillan Company with the manu- 
script, if I am willing. Which, am I not? 
Ha! 

February 6, 1905. Macmillan returns 
“Emmy” after forty-one days. 

February 26th. Miss Viola Rosebro, at 
her own expense, sends the manuscript to 
Doubleday, Page & Co.—who are “inter- 
ested ;” that only. 

March 16th. “Emmy” went away on her 
seventeenth trip today—this time to Mof- 
fat, Yard & Co. 

April 4th. A note from Moffat, Yard & 
Co., approving of the manuscript, and ask- 
ing if I would be willing to change the name 
to “Stork’s Nest;” and another note from 
Miss Rosebro to my mother, hoping that 
“Emmy” has by now fallen into friendly 
hands. As at last she has. 

July 21st. Receive last of the proofs of 
“Stork’s Nest.” 

September 8th. 
four illustrations. 

October 1st. Came my advance copy of 
the novel. 

October, 1913. Eight years after publi- 
cation, Moffat, Yard & Co., open a scenario 
department, and ask me to give them the 
photoplay rights to one of my novels. | 
offer them “Stork’s Nest.” They reply that 
they can see no chance for a photoplay in 
that book. 

November, 1914. A letter from Miss 
Florence Gerald, of New York; she thinks 
“Stork’s Nest” has photoplay possibilities. 
I agree to let her act as my agent. 

August 6, 1915. Telegram from Miss 
Gerald. Photoplay rights sold to the Metro 
Pictures Corporation. 

Later: “Emmy of Stork’s Nest” was 
shown at the Chautauqua, in Plattsburg, 
Mo., the village where I was reared—to 

(Continued on page 64) 
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Corresponding for Trade Journals 


In which the author tells the new writer just how to get a start in 
trade journal correspondence 


By ARTHUR G. KEENEY 


Many authors find it advisable, even im- 
perative, to invent means of assuring them- 
selves an income while learning to market 
the best brain-products of which they are 
capable, and those who have tried con- 
tributing to trade papers often have found 
this work productive of a steady monthly 
income. 

Writers seeking an easy way to make a 
fortune should avoid trade papers, for the 
number of those who have become wealthy 
through their contributions to trade publica- 
tions is nil. The work is hard and exacting 
if the writer undertakes to do it on a large 
scale, and if one is to derive a respectable 
income from this work, he certainly will 
find it necessary to work steadily and as- 
siduously. 

One successful trade paper contributor 
estimates that the average writer must turn 
out five hundred to one thousand articles 
annually in order to earn what is generally 
accepted as a good income. This estimate, 
perhaps, will have a tendency to discourage 
the writer who has not engaged in trade 
paper work, but after a year’s experience in 
this field the average writer will concede 
that it is easily possible for an industrous 
trade paper contributor to turn out one 
thousand articles every year. 

The writer without any business experi- 
ence, or without any real knowledge of the 
fundamental principles of business, will find 
it difficult to write what usually is termed 
“feature articles” for trade papers. The 
best trade paper editors want the best ma- 
terial obtainable, and this cannot be pro- 
duced by the writer who knows little or 
nothing about modern business. True, the 
observant writer will learn a great deal 
about merchandising methods within a short 
time after entering the trade paper field, 
but the inexperienced writer will do well to 
steer clear of the disappointments that as- 
suredly will be his if he attempts to write 


business articles while ignorant of business 
itself. 

In every town of 25,000 population or 
more one writer can build up a profitable 
business corresponding for trade papers. 
While contributing news items to these 
papers, this writer may be able to learn, by 
actual experience, just what kind of feature 
material is wanted by trade paper editors. 
What is most important, from the average 
writer’s viewpoint, he will be earning while 
learning, if he goes about trade paper work 
from this vantage point. 

Suppose a business man in your town 
establishes a bakery. There is a bakery 
trade publication that will pay for a news 
item containing all available information 
concerning the new bakery. The trade 
paper will want to know the name of the 
owner of the enterprise, the cost and size 
of the plant, the products and the daily 
output. 

Later, when you have learned more about 
trade paper work, you probably will be able 
to sell an article descriptive of the same 
bakery’s methods of selling, delivering, ad- 
vertising, etc. 

If a confectionery is established in your 
town, a confectionery trade paper will pay 
for the news item. 

When a prominent hardware merchant 
dies, a hardware trade journal will be glad 
to send a check for a brief resume of the 
merchant’s business career. If the mer- 
chant served as an officer of a hardware 
dealer’s association, the news item concern- 
ing his death will be of more value to the 
trade paper. 

If the shoe dealers of your state hold a 
convention, an interesting account of the 
convention can be sold. There are several 
trade papers which circulate among retail 
shoe dealers and all of them are in the 
market for material of this kind. 

It will be readily apparent to the experi- 
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enced writer that a few news items along the 
lines illustrated here will not assure the 
writer a large income. This being true, the 
man or woman contemplating trade paper 
work of this kind must arrange to contri- 
bute to, or correspond for, a number of 
trade papers. 

One writer of my acquaintance who lives 
in a town of 25,000 population, earns ap- 
proximately $150 monthly from work of 
this kind. Of course, he does not depend 
solely upon his own town for material. In 
the average town of 25,000 population there 
is not sufficient news of a nature to interest 
trade papers that would afford one man a 
respectable income. 

This writer arranged with a local news- 
paper to give him all the “exchanges” it did 
not wish to preserve. These “exchanges,” 
or newspapers from other towns, provide 
this writer with many news items of a na- 
ture desired by the trade papers for which 
this writer is correspondent. This arrange- 
ment enables the writer to “cover” an en- 
tire state instead of depending only upon 
the town in which he lives. 

In order to earn approximately $150 
monthly, this writer contributes news items 
to twenty-four trade papers. He is the ac- 
credited correspondent of trade journals in 
New York, Chicago, Boston and other cities, 
and frequently encounters news that is sal- 
able to trade papers in other cities. In- 
cluded among the trade papers for which 
he is correspondent are papers circulating 
in the following fields: Confectionery, bak- 
ery, hardware, lumber, building materials, 
automobile, music, motion picture, women’s 
wear, grocery, general merchandise, etc. 
For all of these this writer succeeds in ob- 
taining desirable material and every month 
brings a check from every publication in 
the list. 

This writer’s income is not limited to 
$150 monthly, for he sells dozens of articles 
to trade papers every month, and secures 
this more pretentious material while gather- 
ing the news items. 

In order to obtain his connection as cor- 
respondent for these trade papers, this 
writer applied by letter to the editors. He 
informed them that he was ideally situated 
as regards gathering news in the fields cov- 
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ered by their publications, and within a few 
weeks this writer built up a very profitable 
trade paper clientele. 


Trade paper editors almost always are 
willing to provide their correspondents with 
sample copies of their publications in order 
that the correspondents may familiarize 
themselves with the kind of material that is 
wanted and the manner in which it is 
handled. Many trade papers place their 
correspondents on their mailing lists, thus 
enabling the correspondents to keep in 
closer touch with the publications for which 
they gather material. 


Study Every Trade Journal 

The beginner in trade paper work will 
find it almost invaluable to study every 
trade journal obtainable. Visits to local 
merchants and other business men will en- 
able the prospective trade paper corres- 
pondent to procure discarded copies of 
trade papers. Almost every merchant sub- 
scribes to one or more trade papers and if 
he does not wish to part with a copy he al- 
most always can be induced to permit the 
writer to examine a copy in the store. 

Constant reading of trade papers will 
afford a writer an excellent opportunity to 
learn what the editors want and how they 
want it written. Fine writing is not essen- 
tial. 

Trade paper editors are seeking writers 
who know what to write and how to write 
it. Good English, of course, is an asset, 


but the trade paper contributor who can | 


pack practical ideas into his articles will sell 
stuff to editors who constantly reject fine 
writing containing little more than skilfully 
grouped words. One advantage of break- 
ing into trade paper work through the me- 
dium of correspondence is the writer’s op- 
portunity to pick up business parlance, al- 
ways valuable to the writer addressing an 
audience of business men. 


When a trade paper correspondent de- 
monstrates his capacity and reliability, he 
will find a surprisingly large number of as- 
signments being given him by editors of the 
papers for which he is working. Editors 
have an uncanny way of knowing the inner 
“workings” of a business in your home 
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town, and when you have proven your 
ability to write acceptable news items you 
will find editors willing to help you gradu- 
ate into the more difficult (and more re- 
munerative) phases of trade paper work. 
Trade paper contributors frequently receive 
letters from editors asking for articles de- 
scriptive of methods employed by business 
men in the writer’s vicinity. 

Beginners in trade paper work should re- 
alize that accuracy is essential. This doesn’t 


mean “correct spelling ;” it means that the 


writer must verify every fact contained in 
his stories. Guess-work will soon result 
disastrously for the writer who is too lazy 
or careless to investigate fully everything 
concerning which there is the slightest 
doubt. To misquote a business man whom 
you have interviewed is to court unpleasant- 
ness, for the man who is prone to condone 
the errors in his daily newspapers will not 
be so lenient when an error occurs in his 
trade paper. 


(Continued on page 60) 





The American Photoplay 
A popular novelist, dramatist, and the foremost writer of photoplays 


looks into the future of the screen drama 


By RUPERT HUGHES 


Author of “Souls for Sale,’ “The Old Nest,’ Miss 318,” “Clipped Wings,” 
“Excuse Me,” etc., etc. 


The motion picture can do some of the 
things that all the other arts can do, and 
many things that no other art can do. It 
occupies part of the fields of painting, 
sculpture, music, drama, poetry, history, 
philosophy and all the forms of fiction. 
It uses all these arts as helps. The motion 
picture offers to the story weaver marvelous 
opportunities that have only been touched 
upon. Everywhere that human sympathy 
or human imagination are to be exercised, 
the moving picture opens a new world. 

The great trouble with other forms of 
art or fiction and drama is that they have 
to be translated into many languages in 
order to be understood, except in a limited 
field. 

In the moving picture, however, a really 
universal language is spoken. What few 
titles are used are such as can easily be 
translated into any other language. 

Motion picture stories written in the 
\merican language have far greater popu- 
larity with American audiences than stories 
written in any other language. This is my 
firm belief. 

In the motion picture one must give the 


people something they can best understand. 
They want to see people like themselves, 
doing the same things we all do. 

One of the greatest handicaps at the 
present time is that each producer wants 
to make a picture that is “universal” in its 
appeal. 

Yet something aimed to appeal to every- 
one is most likely to appeal to no one. 

The reason for this condition is the high 
cost of production that makes a tremendous 
distribution necessary if a producer is to 
meet his expenses and make a reasonable 
profit. 

Whereas the stage has been developing 
for two thousand years, motion pictures 
have grown to their present remarkable 
extent in about twenty years. And with 
the increasing development that is inevitable 
they will approximate the stage in the rather 
important respect that each production will 
not have to be universal in its appeal. 

Many authors are now beginning to see 
in terms of the motion picture, rather than 
in terms of the written word, and by so 
doing they are beginning to write directly 
for the screen. 


% 





Telling Observation 


By HENRY ALBERT PHILLIPS 


Author of “The Plot of the Short Story,’ “The Art of 
Writing Photoplays,” etc. 


There was a time in my youthful arro- 
gance when I rather condemned certain 
older writers of my acquaintance who went 
about — almost literally — pencil and note- 
book in hand taking pot-shots at the clay 
pigeons of life. I thought myself much su- 
perior in being better able to create life out 
of the whole cloth of my imagination. 

Now, I find myself come back to the self- 
same first principles. True, I still try to 
create people and things and environment 
in my imagination, but it is the real things, 
people and experiences of life, after all, that 
I am “interpreting.” 


I am writing another novel. And what 


do I find myself doing, but filling it with the 
actual people I once knew and re-creating 
the environment in which they once lived, 


and tattling the things they once did! But 
I tell about all this in my own way. You 
may call it style, imagination, Impres- 
sion, or me. 

The test of one’s manner of telling things 
is two-fold. First, does one tell things in 
some personal way that differs from the 
way all other people would tell the same 
thing? 

Second, does one so depict the person, 
event or circumstance, in such a man- 
ner that the average reader will be imbued 
with a sense of conviction of reality or 
recognition. In other words, when he 
speaks the writer must become an inter- 
preter of truth! 

What is truth in writing? One man’s 
truth may be another man’s lie! Some see 
only the outside; others only the inside of 
30th these extremists go through 
life missing half of it. The perfect whole 
life consists of both inside and out. Yet 
there is an art in so writing that the reader 
will see and feel the whole man and the full 
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things. 


scene and the rounded thing through a deft 
use of psychology alone. 

[ am engaged on a series of articles now 
appearing in Shadowland, in the writing of 
which I was confronted with these prob- 
lems. I am attempting to tell about ten 
foreign cities, in such a manner that the 
reader will know or recognize them on read- 
ing the articles. I was instructed not to 
write a travel article. I was only allowed 
two thousand words for each article. 


My articles had to be based upon actual 
facts. I must write suggestively, psycho- 
logically, philosophically. I must seek out 
characteristic episodes where I caught the 
scul of the people in one of its “universal 
moments.” I must single out an outstand- 
ing symbol that caught the personality of 
the whole city. I must segregate incidents 
that would reveal its tonal moods. I must 
filtrate its motivating passion. I must write 
my own impressions, yet give expression 
to noneother than the reader’s impressions. 

Of London, for instance, I said: 


“ .. On the other side of the Square 
England’s real National Theater had been 
set up in a six-foot radius, and when I 
arrived the play that could count the long- 
est run in the history of the theater was in 
full swing—Punch and Judy! Every 
Englishman in that crowd had seen this 
classic a score of times or more. Yet he 
stood there again, knowing that his supper 
was growing cold at home, with a little 
drizzle of December rain penetrating his 
quick and the rumble of a thousand buses 
almost drowning Punch’s squeaky voice. 
He stood there with all his native dignity 
askew, gaping receptively, his emotions on 
tiptoe, a rather silly smile playing awk- 
wardly on his lips, boyish England hover- 
ing in the man of Britain’s eyes. 

“I could never be sure which was the 
more entertaining—Punch and Judy or John 
Bull and his family at play!” 


In depicting Vienna my limitations were 


more restricted. Vienna is out-and-out 
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foreign and decidedly less known—but not 
less interesting : 

“ .. Old Vienna is no more! The 
Royal Palace on the Ring is thrown open 
to the hoi polloi and they stride through 
the Queen’s Bedchamber with their hats on 
at an insolent angle and a vague feeling of 
abjectness in their hearts at the thought 
that simple Franz Joseph no longer fathers 
them, but that they are at the mercy of 
plain men no bigger and no better than 
themselves. . One night I went with 
some American friends to a ball held in the 
Ceremonial Salons of the Old Palace... . 
Everybody and his wife and best girl were 
dancing in two of the great rooms.... 
Farther on I strolled into the Presence 
Chamber. On the dais—where formerly sat 
Franz Joseph and later Carl, and received 
homage of the Elect on bended knee—there 
now reposed casually two very stout and 
slightly under Middle Class persons, in two 
of the several gildes and cut-velvet chairs. 
What does it matter if they were Herr and 
Frau Delicatessen, or Herr and Frau Ar- 
beiter? They had caught the ruling gesture 
and there was something in their mien that 
spelled power and they were indubitably in 
the King’s seat! Inevitably, one felt 
and thought, “By Jove, if here we haven’t 
Austria herself!” 


Finally, I came to a German city. I had 
to remember that there were always two 
Germanys—one in the south, the other in 
the north—Bavaria and Prussia. In war 
both are alike; in peace, they are very un- 
like. Munich is the capitol of Bavaria and 
it impressed me very much like this: 


“...Ah, Munich! Thy middle name is 
Beer! We trust that we are not prohibited 
from mentioning at least a few of her brew 
surnames: Hofbrau! (frantic cheering) ; 
Kochelbrau! (‘More! More!’); Pschorr- 
brau! (empty sobs); Hackerbrau! (‘Atta 
Boy!’); Burgerbrau! (silence) . .. Prosit! 
. . What is all this talk about Prohibition 
—Comedy or Tragedy? Who’s doin’ all the 
shootin’, anyway? .. . Well, in Munich 
beer is both comedy and tragedy. It is not 
cheap. Yet everybody—man, woman and 
child—must have their beer—quarts of it 
daily. In Munich beer is meat and drink, 
morning and evening, sunshine and shadow, 
riches and pennilessness, pleasure and pain! 
In beer are old Kaisers and War and In- 
demnities forgotten—and new rulers and 
new strife and new obligations created. 
In beer Munich forgets all bitterness nightly 
and remembers it doubly in the morning! 
Beer is Germany’s amber poppy, her god- 
dess Lethe, her wassail bowl! ... Yet, in 
all the world there is nothing quite like 
real Munchner Beer! Prosit!.. .” 


1 saw all these things, I felt them—per- 
haps I thought them most of all! 


In how far can we suggest the facts? 


Facts set down mathematically limit their 
boundaries, just as there is finality in the 
sum of one and one. There is no place for 
the emotions or the imagination. It is the 
dispassionate, inevitable conclusion — one 
and one is two, and there is no getting away 
from it. There is nothing between the lines, 
nothing latent behind the problem. Thought 
is satisfied. All discussion is settled. The 
end is reached! On the other hand, state 
that one plus one equals one—as we show 
conclusively in the happy marriage—and we 
pique curiosity, challenge discussion, arouse 
interest. 

Imagination is the most individual trait 
possessed by the human being. Give the 
reader’s imagination a chance! Some read- 
ers have little or no imagination; others 
have unlimited scope. When we present 
our subject suggestively we do both classes 
a service; we gratify both. 

If you were to gaze over the amphitheater 
of the coliseum in the moonlight, what 
would you see? Would it be just an un- 
sightly ruin that ought to be torn down. Or 
would it be the playground of Nero, with 
Christians, maybe, filing from yonder 
broken gate and hungry tigers waiting to 
meet them? 





THE ERASER 
By Ipa M. Tuomas 
“The pen is mighty.” Often we 
Have heard and read this truth. 
’*Twas quoted in the copy books 
Back in our early youth. 


But second only to the pen, 
Is the eraser’s might, 

Although no flowery eulogies 
Do we to it indite. 


All credit should be given it; 
Its services are great, 

For it will, in a second, our 
Mistakes eradicate 


And anything that quickly will 
Make right the wrong we do, 

Is worthy of, it seems to me, 
At least a line or two 
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The Technique of Verse Writing 


This is Article Number Five in Mr. Kennedy’s series of practical 
studies in the construction of poetry 


By THOMAS KENNEDY 


Instructor of English at Carnegie Institute of Technology 


Building the Poem 


“Will you play upon this pipe?” 

“My lord, I cannot.” 

“T pray you.” 

“Believe me, I cannot.” 

“T do beseech you.” 

“IT know no touch of it, my lord.” 

‘’Tis as easy as lying; govern these 
ventages with your fingers and thumbs, 
give it breath with your mouth, and it 
will discourse most excellent music.” 


“Tf to do were as easy as to know 
what ’twere good to do, chapels had been 
churches, and poor men’s cottages had 
been princes’ palaces.” 


four articles, we have con- 
sidered in elementary fashion the me- 
chanics of poetry. We have taken all the 
wheels apart to find out what makes the 
clock tick, and have been, perhaps, a little 
disappointed to find nothing complicated 
or mysterious at all. One criticism of the 
articles that has come to me from a young 
writer is that the material presented is 
very simple. Well, it is simple because 
these elements are simple, and that is all 
there is to it. 

Yet I can imagine some ambitious novice 
replying with the air of one exposing a 
fraud: ‘We know all these principles, but 
still we find it impossible to write in verse 
—or at least, to write well in verse. There 
must be a trick somewhere; a something 
which you have not told. How does one 
actually set out to write the poem? How 
does he apply these principles in practice?” 
Answering these questions may involve 
some difficulties, but they can be answered ; 
and it is the purpose of this article to show 
how a poem actually grows up in the mind, 
and on the paper of the poet. 

The writer of such an article as this one 
is always open to the unpleasant suspicion 
of wanting to talk about himself or his 
own work; however, if the reader will re- 
member that only from personal experience 
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Through 


can the material for this type of exposition 
be gathered, he will see that the suspicion 
is unjust. Whether the poem used as an 
example be good or bad, it is an excellent 
example of how a poem is built up. It is 
used solely because the writer must use his 
own experience, since he knows only how 
his own mind works. 

Some years ago, I passed a summer on 
the margin of a little lake in Wisconsin. 
The spot was a lonely one, with only two 
or three summer cottages in a dense wood. 
From a screened porch that served as liv- 
ing and sleeping room, one looked through 
a tracery of leaves out over two-thirds of 
a mile of deep, clear water, to a steep op- 
posite shore crowned with a forest of pines. 
To the right, the lake swept out into a wide 
reach surrounded by trees and marsh; to 
the left, it narrowed gradually into a long 
bay at whose end a farmhouse nestled 
under tall elms beside the little river that 
poured out of the lake. 

In the utter loneliness of this quiet place, 
with only the harsh cry of a heron or the 
eerie note of a loon to break _the half- 
silence of wind among the trees and the. 
barely audible touch of ripples on the shore, 
it was only natural that inanimate things 
should come to have a personality; a con- 
scious and human existence. And as all 
the landscape appeared to center ,in the 
lake, framing it, shutting it in, looking 
toward it, the lake itself naturally came to 
be the center of the mysterious life that 
made itself felt more and more as the days 
grew into months. 

At last, when one plunged in of a morn- 
ing, and swam out into the cool, green 
water sixty or eighty feet deep, he actually 
felt as though he were keeping a tryst, as 
though a lake spirit and he were meeting 
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—almost—in the intimate communion of 
old and dear friends. And then the sum- 
mer ended, and I came away bearing with 
me only the memory of an unforgetable ex- 
perience. 

Here, if anywhere, was the raw material 
fora poem. Yet how to write it, and what 
to write, I did not know. It had moved 
me to the depths of my being, but it was 
not at all-crystallized into definite impres- 
sions. Crystallized is doubly the word; 
for the writer of a poem is like a crystal- 
gazer, who, looking into the globe of ex- 
perience, sees at first only clouds from 
which the picture gradually emerges. 

| knew a poem was there; I did not know 
what it was. So I wrote in my notebook 
the two words, “The Lake,” and left them 
as a reminder. Every time I looked through 
the book, that title stared me in the face 
and set my mind to working. Thus, little 
by little, emerged the idea of the poem. 
But I did not start writing. 

The next notation I made was something 
like this: “Idea of a man who fell in love 
with a lake. What would happen?” I 
could see indistinctly the picture of two 
dissimilar beings struggling to each other 
through a barrier of natural law. What 
would be the outcome? I did not know. 
Still I did not begin to write. 


Then, mulling over my notes one evening, 
| became aware that if the curious passion 
of these two spirits became strong enough 
one or the other of them would be drawn 
through the barrier, whatever penalty of 
broken law might result. 

Immediately I felt it must be the man 
who would overleap the barrier, for only 
so could it be written without too much the 
tone of a fairy story for children. I 
wanted it to be a serious and beautiful 
poem. 

Up to this time, I had carefully avoided 
putting the idea in words, except for the 
notes mentioned; for it is a fact that once 
put into words, ideas are hard and un- 
malleable, not to be worked or changed at 
will as when they are fluid in the mind. 
Now I felt that I was ready to write. The 
tone of the poem, as can be seen, was pretty 


well fixed in my own mind. Almost at 
once a first line came to me: 

“He felt the water close on him like arms.” 

Stop for a moment. This line is important 
in many respects. It determines, in all 
probability, the matter of the entire poem 
We are to write, then, in iambic penta- 
meter, unless we find after further experi- 
ment that this meter will not work. The 
first line also determines the tone of the 
poem. We get by suggestion the idea of 
personality in the lake. Let me say in 
passing that the suggestive line is almost 
always better than the completely obvious 
one. How much better the above line than 
this one, also in iambic pentameter : 

“A spirit lived within a little lake.” 

The first one says by suggestion all that 
the second says in definite words, and in 
addition hints at the embrace of love which 
is to be the point of the whole poem. We 
have only to carry forward this idea. After 
thinking for a moment, we change our 
period to a colon and proceed: 


“He felt the water close on him like arms: 

Cool arms, as passionately firm as tender; 

And passing ripples leaped to kiss his cheek.” 

We now are stuck for a moment, and 
write badly, lines that will have to be 
crossed out: 

“The lake was wooing him! Uncouth alarms 

Snatched at his heart and made him sud- 
denly weak.” 

No, this will not do. Not only does it 
break the tone we desire, but the bald state- 
ment, “The lake was wooing him!” loses 
entirely the feeling of elusive mystery that 
is to be the life of the poem. So we think 
for a moment—or an hour, if necessary— 
and write again. 

“They were so like to lips that strange 


alarms 

Groped in his mind: What did the water 
seek 

That, like a woman, 
render?” 


Better. With some revision, it may do. 
Now it is impossible, in smaller compass 
than a volume, to tell all that went on in 
the mind while it was producing those six 
lines. The reader can see, however, that 
in the first three lines, we have no rhyme. 
Unless the poem is to be in blank verse, 
we must begin to catch up these loose ter- 


it could feign sur- 
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minals; so while one part of the mind is 
busy with selection and arrangement of 
words, another part is busy saying: “arms, 
harms, farms, alarms; tender, slender, 
surrender; cheek, weak, seek.” Thus we 
have the rhymes ready when we need them. 

Sometimes this search for a rhyme is 
very difficult, indeed; often, an entire 
stanza must be recast that the writer may 
say exactly what he means and get satis- 
factory rhymes as well. In this case, it 
has been comparatively simple. Having 
lines, we have a stanza 
The stanza makes a com- 


written our six 
rhyming abcacb. 
plete unit of the poem, emotionally, as well 
as in sense. If we are wise, we will not 
complicate matters by trying to make it 
Let us call our stanza form settled. 


longer. 
Beginning a new stanza, however, is not 


always a simple matter. What are we to 
say next? As it turns out, we leave too 
great a gap between stanzas, and have to 
fill in later. What we actually write next 
is the fourth stanza: 

“As he swam out, he saw the yellow sands 
Recede beneath into a cloud of green 
Where fish with staring eyes moved out 

and in.” 

Parts of this strike us as bad, but we 
write on, after a little hesitation and search- 
ing for words: 
like 


“He saw brown weeds reach up 


drowned men’s hands, 
Men whom the lake had 
forgot, 
And hidden down below a flowered screen.” 


Space limitations forbid a mention of all 
corrections, but we have fumbled for words 
a good deal. Our page is pretty well 
scratched up with corrections and inter- 
lineations. We now look at our stanza 
only to see that it does not rhyme correctly ; 
that line three is bad, the word staring 
breaking the tone; “hidden down below” 
does not sound well. We have again de- 
parted from our tone of question and 
mystery with the positive assertion of line 
five. 

So we try again. We do not throw away 
what we have written; line by line we go 
over it, trying to correct and revise rather 
than to recreate. The first two lines will 
do with a single change; cloud must be- 


loved and then 


come mist. Why? Because mist is less 
dense; because one can see through it a 
little; in short, because it has the proper 
“feel.” 

Line three must be changed a good deal. 
Not only is staring a bad word, not only 
does the terminal fail to rhyme, but “moved 
out and in” gives no idea of the mysterious 
coming and going of fish, which appear and 
disappear as though by magic. 

In place of staring, let us try for color 
and harmonious weirdness. Crimson? Per- 
haps. But in a moment we will find it 
does not fit the meter of our newly formed 
line ; besides, the eyes are not exactly crim- 
son. Finally, we write: 

“Where fish with red eyes were, and then 

were not.” 

The fourth line will do. In the two re- 
maining ones, we change the tone as indi- 
cated above, and at the same time change 
the unhappy word-combination. 

“Had the lake loved these men—and then 

forgot, 
And _ hidden 
screen?” 

Now we have a stanza that rhymes cor- 
rectly and is fairly satisfactory as to word- 
ing and meter. The transition to another 
stanza this time fairly stares us in the face: 


“Should he so lie one day? He did not care, 
For lips were at his lips, eyes at his eyes, 
And white breasts under his strong- 

muscled heart.” 

Immediately, we stop. That third line 
will not do at all. Muscled! God above! 
What a word in such a place where we 
wish to suggest the passage from the ma- 
terial to the ethereal. It is like a brass 
band at the moment of a miracle—an ob- 
vious impertinence. Try again. 

“Arms were around him, and two white 

breasts under 

Better, but not good enough, because it 
breaks the grammatical structure at a mo 
ment when we are striving to reach a 
climax. Once more: 


“White arms around him, and two white 
breasts under; 
And like a garment was her floating hair; 
So that he drifted down in the great 
wonder——” 
And we are stuck. What happened? 
Just what did? Shall we tell, or shall we 


leave the reader to surmise? We try, 


them beneath a flowered 
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“And fell asleep in——” 
It will not do. People do not fall asleep 
at the moment of a great wonder. 
“Rapt in a bliss of-——” 
Commonplace! Too much like a snappy 
story. After some moments of pondering, 
we see the light. We must not be too ex- 
plicit. Miracles are not explicit; nobody 
knows how they happen. When a saint is 
transfigured, a cloud receives him out of 
our sight. We must suggest, and leave the 
reader at the outskirts of the shining cloud. 
Now we can write the line. 
“Of one last, rapturous moment of surprise.” 
This is better, but not satisfactory. Two 
words spoil it. Last breaks the miracle, 
and rapturous is too much on the ordinary, 
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like a child getting ice-cream at a party. 
Away with them. 

“Of one ecstatic moment of surprise’—— 

We are satisfied, despite the clamor of 
a friend or two against the word ecstatic. 

Now we read over the poem, and find it 
is not done. The break between our first 
and second stanzes is painfully obvious; 
our bridge is lacking a span; we must go 
back and see what is missing. 

First of all, we discover that the poem 
as it stands raises some hard questions. 
Such experiences do not usually take place 
upon a first meeting. No, this great ad- 
venture must come as the climax of a 
series of experience. Then, too, we must 


(Continued on page 57) 





(Broadcasting Station WLW announces a prize of $25 for the 
best radario submitted during the month (see our editorial page). We 
have asked Mr. Smith, who is Studio Director at WLW, to give the 
principle which should guide the writer in planning his radario, which 


he docs in the following article. 


is the 


“Oh, What's the Use” 


DIGEST prize winning radario, and will be published in full next 


month.—The Editor.) 


Writing Your Radario 


By FRED SMITH 


Studio Director, Broadcasting Station WLW 


The splendid qualities of the radario, “Oh, 
What’s the Use?” by Lillian Taft Maize, 
should be worth noting by everyone who 
expects to participate in future radario 
writing contests. In the first place, it is de- 
lightfully humorous. In the second, it deals 
with a phase of city life perplexingly comical 
to every one who drives a car. In the third 
place, the characters are real—amazingly 
human—and finally, it presents the sub- 
ject in a manner permitting wonderful pos- 
sibilities for radio production. 

The scene is in the rooms of the Women’s 
Civic Promotion Club in “any city between 
Boston and San Francisco.” <An_ Irish 
lieutenant of police has been invited to 
speak to the ladies on traffic regulations. 


Without telling more, we pass on with 
merely saying that the interrupted speech, 
the side-lines of conversation, and the call- 
ing to order of the loquacious women by 
Madame the President, are all handled with 
fine artistry and clever understanding. The 
point is, that the theme is a universal one 
just now, dealing especially with a phase of 
our life which may very justly be called an 
“American Custom.” 

Now here is a keynote to what art, all 
art, should be in our country: Something 
that handles with understanding our cus- 
toms. We will favor, in monthly contests 
to be conducted by the Crosley Manufac- 
turing Company, those radarios which deal 
with American Customs. All too often the 
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conception of “customs” carries one to ideas 
of fixed national habits in the sense of cele- 
brating holidays and historical dates. But 
the real customs of a people are those which, 
like unwritten laws, govern most their ac- 
tions. For example, the Saturday night 
trading in small cities and towns, the pro- 
tracted meetings in rural districts, and the 
police courts in the cities. 

The American race is the world’s greatest 
emotional melting pot. We are a senti- 
mental people. We are in the greatest and 
strangest process of moulding humanity 
history has ever known. In other countries, 
in other lands, invasions of races came one 
at a time, the strong and ambitious invaders 
running over and conquering the degenerate 
occupants. 
other nature ; 
and of the west have poured in upon us 


But our development is of an- 
for all the races of the east 


simultaneously, giving us little time to crys- 
tallize as a race of fixed customs. 

We are even a different people from the 
Americans of twenty years ago. The war 
and constant immigration have changed us. 
A race of people filters into us: the Jews, 
for example. In a generation the change in 
their customs is phenomenal; the patriarchs 
lament the breaking of the Shabbos and the 
falling away from ancient customs. As with 
this race, so it is with others, and the great 
compounded whole is the American Race. 

What is it all about, this great American, 
restless, active spirit of ours? What are 
we doing? Where are we going? Here 
indeed are problems for the radario writer 
to work upon—problems to present, but not 
to solve in drama. So, for the love of art 
and the hope of winning in radario contests, 
keep away from solutions! Let the public 
be judge-—after you present the problem. 


How to Write Humor 


By HENRY FISHER 
The Art of Self Criticism 


Once upon a time there was a man who 
wrote three varieties of jokes: good, bad 
and indifferent. He possessed a wonderful 
sense of humor that would have paid him 
large dividends in the form of remunera- 
tion from the editors, but the power to 
criticize his own product was lacking. 

He made a habit of sending in every- 
thing he wrote—a sort of hit-or-miss style. 
Many a joke that should have gone to the 
waste-basket went out to consume the edi- 
tor’s precious time. 

One bright day, this man happened by a 
news-stand and purchased a copy of THE 
Writer's Dicest, wherein he discovered 
one of a series of articles entitled, “How To 
Write Humor.” In this article the writer 
laid down a set of rules, which, if followed, 
would tend to elevate one’s bank book and 
enhance his prestige among the editors. 


Rule One, was to write as many jokes as 


your time would permit. In doing so, the 
brain would be kept active and one joke 
would lead to another. 

Rule Two, was to take the five best out 
of every ten and lay them to one side. The 
remaining five must go into the waste-bas- 
ket. Common sense alone tells us that if 
you think that they are ‘‘not so good,” then 
surely the editor would arrive at the same 
conclusion. 

Rule Three, was to file away the five best 
jokes for at least one week. After that 
period you will have discovered that there 
are only three out of the apparently “good” 
ones that are really worth submitting to the 
anxious editor. 

Having placed great faith in THE Writ- 
ER’s Dicest and its contributors, the man 
turned over a new leaf in his business of 
professional humorist and began to follow 
the rules. It was not very long before he 
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discovered, to his good fortune, that the 
editors were accepting four jokes out of five 
instead of one out of five. He was by no 
means a critic of humor, but he had mas- 
tered the method of submitting nothing but 
the best. Every doubtful one found its place 
in the discard. 

The moral of this fable is that the man 
who puts himself in the editor’s place has 
found a place in the editor’s heart. 

If you were an editor, which five out of 
the following ten jokes would you deem 
acceptable ? 


1. Jones—How Ford jokes have you 
heard so far? 
Bones—Just one. 


President. 
2 Miss U. 


country 
Miss Germany—My country is going to 
the dogs. 


3. Cohen—What! 
ried? 
Applicant — Certainly. 
does it make? 
Cohen—Can’t you read English? My part- 
ner advertised fora single entry bookkeeper. 


many 


He’s going to run for 


S.—My dogs are going to the 


You say you are mar- 


What difference 


|. Hokus—I understand Peru is not chilly. 
Pokus—Gwan! I don’t Bolivia! 


». Mrs. Brooks—Norah, do I 
thing burning on the stove? 
Cook—“Yes, ma’am. That’s the brown rice 
pudding you ordered for dinner. I’m mak- 
ing it as brown as possible. 


smell some- 


6. Sue 
age. 
Jones—Not always. Have you ever at- 
tempted to purchase a railroad ticket with 
a thousand-dollar bill? 


Son—Gee, ma, I wish I were an Eskimo! 

Mother—Why? 

Son— Cause they don’t take a bath from 
the day they’re born until the day they die. 


Burb—Money is the master of cour- 


%. Mother—If{ you are naughty you will 
never go to heaven with me, Willie. 
Willie—I don’t care! Then I’ll go with 

papa. 

%. Tommy—What makes that electric sign 

go ’round and ’round, daddy? 
Daddy—$5,000 a month, my son, 


Film Exchange Manager—And when | 
opened the container the film was missing, 
with a pint of whiskey in its place. 

Assistant—Did you place the exhibitor 
— _arrest? 

M.—Helno! 
him a difference ! 


I’m going over to pay 


You have, undoubtedly, come to the con- 
clusion, that the last five are the best and 


that the first five should not be sent out. 
The first five, while somewhat witty, lack 
the humorous atmosphere. The last five 
bear the earmarks of perfection. 

These ten jokes were all written the same 
among thirty others. Out of the en- 
tire forty, the writer selected the last five 
and sent them out. Not one of them were 
returned. My process of eliminating the 
wheat from the chaff brought home the 
bacon, nice and crisp, with my signature 
the only thing lacking to open communica- 
tions between the receiving teller and yours 
truly. 

The next time you see a joke upon the 
screen and, after hearing the torrent of 
laughter from the audience, say to yourself 
“what martyrs repose in the waste-basket 
to enhance the production of successful 
1»? 


day, 


humor! 
(Mr. 
exclusively 
dialect used in 


article will deal 
various forms of 
EpitTor. ) 


Fisher’s next 
with the 
jokes —THE 





BURIED TREASURE 
By MaupEeE Woop HENry 


Try prospecting in your mind, 

Dig in deep, it’s most surprising 
What you’re liable to find— 

Lots of things you'll soon be prizing ; 


Of God’s riches there’s a measure 
In us all—a buried treasure. 


Get a pick and try your mind, 

Take a lantern or a drill; 

Well worth while you soon will find, 
Do it any way you will; 
Talents oft are hid away 
In a streak of ore called “pay.” 
You may strike a vein of gold, 

Or diamonds, even Kohinoors. 

If you do as you are told, 

There’s a mine that’s wholly yours; 
Why sit ’round like any clod 

When you’re intended for a god? 


Words are in there, opalescent, 

They are pearls for you to string; 

Dig them out and make a present 

To the world—and hear them ring; 

There’s many a sparkling, jeweled phrase 
In there in richest chrysoprase. 





Building The Photoplay Plot 


This is the second of the most practical series of articles in photoplay 
construction that has thus far been written 


By HOWARD T. DIMICK 


luthor of “ 


Modern Photoplay Writing,” 


“Photoplay Making,” etc. 


This account of synopsis writing should 
be read in connection with the article on 
plot making in the October issue of the 
Dicest. Review that article before attempt- 
ing to derive benefit from this. 

Although I left off previously with a 
complete plot, a full sequence of major 
causes and effects, yet such is not a story. 
In order to build up a detailed, synoptical 
story from the plot, it is necessary at the 
onset to supply additional material, perhaps 
new characters of a minor type, perhaps 
additional incidents. Detail is now of para- 


mount importance, for we have now reached 
that stage of elaboration which must work 


out the smaller details. 

In this stage of the creative work, | am 
naturally concerned with external, pictorial 
features. In writing a synopsis the author 
is visualizing his characters and events 
largely as real people and happenings in the 
surroundings of life. His methods, a!- 
though they must adhere to pictorial limita- 
tions, are naturalistic. But the continuity 
writer who prepares a working scenario of 
the story visualizes the material in terms 
of the plant, its equipment, and the policies 
of a producer. He is thinking of mechan- 
isms, actors and actresses, expediency, and 
mechanical effectiveness. No outsider can 
go into such detail with hope of results; 
therefore, the problem of the synopsis 
writer is to produce a carefully detailed 
story of dramatic situations and lifelike 
people. That is the main problem. 


The Story Begins Itself in Mind* 

The synopsis must have a_ beginning. 
Where must I start? Well, I shall first in- 
troduce Don and his father, and detail their 
surroundings. Observe now, how I begin: 

* This story, protected by copyright, must nol 
he used in whole or in part by any person whom- 
soever, except by the permission of the author. 
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Hallway of handsome city home. Tasty 
but not too elaborate. Rather elegant. 


Donald Felton, Sr., is receiving a telegram. 
Smythe, the butler, is in the background. 
Donald Felton, Sr., is a gray-haired, hand- 
some, rather graceful personage. With a 
cigar that has gone out in his mouth he reads 
message. It tells him that Don (his son) 
will arrive home from school. He turns to 
Smythe, to whom he hands message, saying: 
“He'll be here in an hour now, Smythe.” 
Smythe is properly glad to hear it. 

Railway station—city. Don, Jr., an athletic, 
buoyant, self-confident youth, who resembles 
his father somewhat, hurries forward with 
his bags, which he hands to uniformed 
chauffeur who meets him. 

Hallway again. Donald, Sr., with Smythe 
and other servants grouped near him, is 
awaiting Don. The father’s face lights up 
as he advances to meet his son, and the two 
men wring each other’s hands. Don shakes 
hands with Smythe and has a pleasant nod 
for each of the servants, who seem glad to 
welcome him home. 

Later. The library. Lights are turned up. 
There is a cheerful fire in the open fireplace. 

Donald, Sr., and Donald, Jr., stroll into 
library and seat themselves beside a table be- 
fore the fire. There are cigars on the table, 
and as the elder man pushes them toward his 
son he inadvertently knocks a picture from 
the table. He quickly recovers it, and as 
Don takes a cigar, looks at the portrait ten- 
derly and reminiscently. It is the picture of 
a sweet-faced woman. He calls his son’s 
attention to it, saying: “Your mother, my 
boy. Sad that she died before I made my 
money. She was a great loss to me.” He 
sighs and puts the portrait carefully back in 
its place, while Don watches him understand- 
ingly. 

Donald, Sr., now changes his mood. He turns 
to his son with a smile. Says: “Now that 
you are a graduate mining engineer, what are 
you going to do?” He laughs as he adds: 
“And remember that you are now ‘on your 
own.” Don assents with a confident nod. 
Don takes certain important- looking papers 
from a pocket. Opens packet. It is several 
ornate shares of stock in the Great Con- 
solidated Oil Corporation of Smackdown, 
Arkansas. Don says pridefully: “I bought 
that while I was at school—think I’ll go down 
and try the oil fields.” The father nods un- 
derstandingly. Hands back stock with a non- 
committal smile. Says, “I’ll give you fifty 
thousand the day you make your first luck) 
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strike.” Don pats his stock knowingly and 
indicates that it will do the trick for him. 

Some time later. Bedtime. Don is in his 
bedroom seated at a writing desk. He has 
finished a letter addressed to the Great Con- 
solidated Oil Corporation, Smackdown, Ar- 
kansas. It ends by stating, “Will arrive next 
week to lock over oil field and inspect your 
valuable properties. (Signed) Donald Felton, 
Ir.” He rings for a servant and dispatches 
letter. Then begins preparations for bed. 
Whistles merrily. Fade. 


There you see my beginning and some- 
thing of my methods of development. I 
have used the semi-continuity form in order 
to impress upon beginners the necessity of 
action rather than mere narration. Film 
editors are sick of reading actionless stories. 
This story begins without a philosophical 
overture—often used. Every word counts. 
The beginning introduces the Felton house- 
hold, displays their characters and attitude 
toward each other. It prepares by various 
references such as the showing of Don’s 
oil stock for certain things to happen later. 
Some of these incidents shall have impor- 
tant remote effects, of which they are 
causes. At this point it is well, perhaps, 


to say that one’s story should be thoroughly 


thought out and articulated before the 
synopsis writing begins. 

Now, in a few scenes I can shift atten- 
tion to Smackdown and the characters there. 
| have in this story a problem. It is that 
Bedo and Don marry, not as the usually 
happy ending of the synopsis, but as one of 
its contributing incidents. Of course, the 
raid on Marc’s, and his death, must not be 
allowed to form a climax—it is a mere 
crisis. Instead, I must contrive to carry 
over the strands of suspense to the next 
crisis: The revelation of the glass and the 
salt water well. That demands that the 
story be not too thin or “open” in pattern. 
The thin story is the bane of editorial offices. 
Complicate the pattern where essential. 

So, I now set about complications; sup- 
plying details, considering new characters, 
piecing together the mosaic of the events. 
There are bothersome details. But the plot 
which presents no problems, no real difficul- 
ties, is scarcely worth writing. Ease is too 
often identified with banality. To me the 
solution of structural and suspense prob- 
lems is of great interest; and I do not shy 
away from them. 


I know that a brief description of Smack- 
down and its environing oil field shall be 
necessary—one paragraph. It is in matters 
of this kind that the beginner most surely 
betrays himself. Most novices would go 
lengthily into detail about the town. But 
why not bring the detail out pictorially and 
by piecemeal—a bit at a time? That is the 
best method for a synopsis of moderate 
length. Do not try to write a story which 
shall extend to the length of a novelette. 


Working Out the Story Strands 


So I decide to show in rotation the prin- 
cipal backgrounds. There is the oil field, 
with its derricks and bunk-houses, some dis- 
tance from the town. The road leading to 
town is much traveled. In town there is 
the court house, where the clerk’s office is 
crowded with oil men and investors inspect- 
ing records and maps. There are the 
“joints” in full blast, where “Sweetie” Jones 
is seen. Bud Jemmerson, the sheriff, is in 
his office with his Chief Deputy. He is to 
be an important character, so I have se- 
lected for him a characteristic name. 

There is a smooth-looking young man of 
furtive eye who is opening his mail in a 
small hole above Grigg’s emporium. He 
opens a single letter. It is Don’s missive 
announcing his arrival. The young man is 
instantly alert. Says with a smirk of serio- 
comic wisdom, “Guess I’d better move on 
over to Fort Worth!” Packs bag hur- 
riedly; hangs gone-to-lunch-sign on office 
door. Exit. Later when Don arrives he 
will seek this office. Such incidents as that 
supply comedy, and the drama of character 
I am desirous to develop. 

After Don has met Bedo and Marc has 
shown his dislike by forbidding her to see 
Don, the story strand must be woven into 
further detail. Don shall have an office, of 
course. He is an engineer and geologist. 
Sometimes Bedo can visit him on the sly. 
He is in love with her and urges his suit, 
but she cannot leave her father all alone. 
See? I now need a new character for minor 
work. I see in my mind one Martin Ben- 
nett, a no-account oil field laborer, who is 
too fond of “pepping himself up” on some 
of Marc’s “white lightning.” I can have 
him follow Bedo drunkenly to Don’s office. 
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Don is not in. Bedo hides from Martin, 
who toys foolishly with a small, pocket 
magnifying glass on Don’s desk, a gift of a 
design easily identified. This is prepara- 
tion; and the glass is a significant object of 
the story. Don arrives and ousts Martin 
who is unable to press his attentions upon 
Bedo. 
Plausibility 

Plausibility and lifelike motivation guide 
me in my movements of the people and their 
meetings and activities. I ask myself, what 
shall Mare do when he discovers by chance 
that Bedo visits Don’s office? He broods 
it over for a while, then takes down his 
black-snake whip and sets off alone for 
town. In the main joint Don talks with 
“Sweetie” Jones, who sees him lose the 
little glass and who picks it up. She meets 
Marc and annexes him so as to unburden 
her mind. They see Don at a distance and 
Marc fondles his whip suggestively, but 
the woman carries him off. 

And there is “Brother” Pryam, the re- 
former, who has stirred up the outraged 
church-goeers. His oratory nettles Bud Jem- 
merson, sheriff, who aims to run things ac- 
cording to law and to suit himself without 
any “sanctified help.” He is fearful that 
all this talk will force him and his men to 
take measures they have been avoiding. 
Later this Pryam can preach the simple 
funeral sermon over Marc, the “dear de- 
parted” who will now be eulogized in the 
town newspaper as a forthright citizen! All 
these details I shall work into their proper 
sequences. 

Don drops into the joint again to gamble 
—allured by the seemingly easy path to for- 
tune. “Sweetie” has demanded a marriage 
license of Marc, who has, she says in self- 
pity, “dragged her down.” He has refused 
too roughly, perhaps. Her mind grasps the 
details of revenge and flight. She carries 
an automatic pistol of small calibre. Mare 
still looks about for Don, but does not go to 
the joint. “Sweetie,” in a maudlin state of 
emotion, is making her plans. 

The actual details of the homicide are 
easily worked out. She lures Marc into a 
ravine below a bridge by a call for “help.” 
His car is found on the bridge by Martin 


Bennett, who climbs down to investigate and 
finds the body, and a magnifying glass which 
he recognizes, it seems, beside it. The glass 
he takes for himself and goes on to report 
the crime. How did the glass get there? 
Well, of course, “Sweetie” remembered the 
apparent enmity of Marc for Don and as 
she had the glass on her person by chance, 
it occurred to her to throw suspicion off her 
own track until she could get away. Here 
the story is going into melodrama; but the 
ultimate effect of this will be unexpected 
because of character to be brought out later. 

Don, who has been losing at cards, of 
course, is in the joint when it is raided by 
Bud, as was said in the October number. 
He thinks, because of Bedo, to warn Marc 
of the intended raid. Then there are the 
Federal agents, who have been snooping 
around for a day or two and who will meet 
the sheriff’s men at Marc’s. 

The marriage of the young people will be 
an incident, not a climax. The suspense 
must be carried on. The magnifier will fur- 
nish this suspense in large measure. Mar- 
tin Bennett has the glass. Now, how shall 
I connect him up with the action? Well, 
Don will organize his company to drill for 
oil, and Martin will be one of Pete Mc- 
Dade’s drilling crew. When Don finds 
Martin asleep at the rig, he has Martin 
fired. In return Martin carries the glass 
to Bud Jemmerson and describes his find. 
Bud “cusses out” Martin, but the law is 
the law. Here is a murder; here is Don. 
Bud is flabbergasted. He cannot believe that 
Don is guilty. He will work on the case. 

When the salt-water well comes in and 
little Don arrives, Bud is still sleuthing. He 
goes to Don’s at dusk, and sees Don, Bedo, 
and the baby through a window. He re- 
turns to his office. There he has a vision; 
the faces of several characters float before 
his eyes. He sees Marc, Bedo, and Don; 
then Don and Bedo and Martin; then Don, 
Bedo and baby. Their faces with expres- 
sions characteristic of certain scenes of the 
story float before him. He makes up his 
mind. Puts glass carefully away. Stands 
before his shaving mirror and says to him- 
self, “Bud Jemmerson, if the reformers in 


(Continued on page 56) 





‘The A B C of Play Writing 


In this, the third in her series of articles on 
the technique of play construction, Miss Mac 
Millan writes most convincingly about the true 
source of all dramatic material—just people. 


By MARY MAC MILLAN 


Author of “Short Plays,” “More Short Plays,” “Third Book of Short Plays,” 
“The Little Golden Fountain,” etc. 


“Just as the villain was dragging the 
heroine to the window, the hero burst open 
the door!” 

Is this a quotation? Not especially. But 
generally speaking, it is. It is a sort of 
composite quotation from dozens of dramas, 
vocal or silent. It indicates the plot and 
the chief characters in ninety-nine out of 
every hundred plays. 

For it is a fact—a rather disillusioning 
one to the idealist, but a very comforting 
one to the young workman in drama—that 
the rules governing plays, the materials, the 
foundation, and the structure, are prac- 
tically the same in all drama. 

Strip a play of all scenery and ornament, 
of all the little differentiations that make 
entity and character, and you have left the 
same raw materials. Compare a play to a 
house—the foundations and beams and 
joists are not very different in different 
specimens. At a certain period in the con- 
struction of a house, the scaffolding of one 
looks pretty much like that of any other. 
And the scaffolding of your play, made up 
of characters and incidents, is twin brother 
to the bare structure of almost any other 
play. Or, compare a play to a human 
being: the framework is like the mere arti- 
culated bones, and, to the casual observer, 
all skeletons look pathetically alike. A play 
is very much like a kaleidescope in which 
the bits of broken glass are the characters ; 
shake them and you have a certain pattern 
or story, shake them again and you get an- 
other. 

That people are all alike and yet all quite 
different is one of the paradoxes of life, 
and that plays are all of the same stuff and 
yet are all very dissimilar is one of the 
varadoxes of art. 


George Bernard Shaw says there are no 
new plots. He declares with a suave satis- 
faction that all his own plots are as old as 
the hills and boasts that he has the clever- 
ness to handle them so that they appear 
new. I do not know that he goes farther 
but he might do so and say that there are 
no new types of character. That Adam 
and Jonah and Paul and Socrates and 
Caesar and King Arthur and Charlemagne 
and St. Francis are types that still persist 
today. Moreover, that plays have today as 
they had yesterday and will have tomor- 
row, the same old stage dramatis personae 
the hero, heroine, villain, old man, old 
woman, ingenue, juvenile, etc. This will 
sound like anathema to the radicals who 
proclaim the new art. But it is none the 
less true. 

On the other hand the plays of today do 
not seem like the older plays—and as a 
matter of fact they are different, different 
in story and in their people. For while 
types persist there are variations of type 
because the individual changes. Life does 
change, the world grows, although this 
change is so slow that it is scarcely per- 
ceptible. And change and growth is through 
the individual. It is never a community 
that creates a new invention. It is the indi- 
vidual. The group and the community 
are useful enough for safe-guarding but 
achievements having great effect upon 
human life have always been accomplished 
by the individual. And the individual does 
vary, change, and, I believe, improve, finally 
affecting a change in the race. 

The type persists. That is to say, we 
are still human beings, men and women, 
babies, young men in love, old women 
grown pathetic. We still eat and drink 
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and sleep on beds and ride—well, perhaps 
originally we climbed, then walked, then 
rode on horses or camels, then in chariots, 
coaches, carriages, automobiles. Styles 
change—styles not only in clothes but in 
furniture and pictures and baby carriages 
and the dogs we keep for pets. What I 
am trying to say is that matter persists but 
the form of it is forever changing. And, to 
repeat myself—I said in the first of these 
articles that I would probably do so—the 
paradox of the drama is that plays are 
always alike and yet are everlastingly 
changing. So do not be discouraged when 
conservatives tell you there is nothing new 
under the sun, and do not be upset when 
radicals say that everything is new and 
should be new and is new. I have dwelt 
upon this fact of the new and fact of the 
old because it is a stumbling-block to those 
persons who are beginning to analyse the 
drama. 

Newspaper people have a way of calling 
everything a “story.” Well, everything is 
a story. A play is a story. A story is 
about some particular individual. There- 
fore a play is a story about some particular 
individual. So you have your hero or 
heroine, as the case may be. He—or she— 
may not be very heroic. He may be pathetic 
or tragic or humorous, but he must be the 
central figure about which your play turns. 
Even in a detective play where the interest 
is spread all over like butter on a slice of 
bread, there is one person who really is the 
centre of interest. In “Sherlock Holmes,” 
of course, it is Holmes. In “The Cat and 
the Canary,” a new and exceedingly fine 
thriller, it is the young girl. 

Your hero may be noble or strong or 
clever, he may be the one to solve the 
problem, save the right and put his heel on 
the wrong, work out the tangle; or he may 
be the one who is deceived, put upon, vic- 
timized, or, by his own weakness or stu- 
pidity, he may be the one who makes the 
tangle. 

In other words, indeed, it is no longer 
necessary to make your hero heroic. The 
only necessity is that he must be the central 
figure and that he must have some sort of 
charm or interest as a personality. 


The Difference Between Comedy and 
Tragedy 

The difference between a tragedy and a 
comedy is that in a tragedy an otherwise 
noble character is placed in a situation 
where his possibly only weakness is made 
the test of his strength, and in a comedy 
a weak or foolish character is placed in a 
position that demands power which he is 
quite able to supply after a fashion by 
means of his egoism or what not. In either 
case it is a false position and a tangle is 
the inevitable result. I read a tragedy the 
other day in which the hero is so thoroughly 
weak and unpleasant that there can be no 
sympathy with him from the start to the 
finish, and the whole situation produces 
impatience and irritation rather than inter- 
est. The hero was too obviously a victim 
and your sympathies were too much worked 
upon. 

If you are starting to write a tragedy or 
serious play, don’t overdo the sympathy. 
People have just so much sympathy to 
spare and after that an appeal bores them. 
As an old man with a spendthrift son-in-law 
who had nearly broken him up, said to a 
friend, who was sympathizing with him: 
“Oh, Eddie, one gets gallous.” 

The one absolutely important thing is to 
make your chief character interesting, to 
have some sort of charm. To do this you 
must be interested in him yourself, you 
must find him fascinating. The one thing 
1 would insist upon, the one thing I would 
preach—I don’t believe in preaching about 
art but this one thing I have to preach first, 
last and all the time, is that you must be 
fascinated by your idea and your char- 
acters. If, when you get well started in 
your play, you find yourself lukewarm 
about it, give it up. 

The comedy “Dulcy,” which had so suc- 
cessful a run in New York, is an example 
of what I mean by the fascination of the 
central character. Dulcy is a young woman 
with an inordinate desire to help every- 
body, especially her husband, and fix things 
properly, and with a perfect genius for 
doing the wrong thing. She is like an 
engine which insists upon pulling the entire 

(Continued on page 53) 





Stranger Than Fiction 


In which it is shown that you can’t always tell all 
of it, and sometimes not the half of it. 


By JAMES KNAPP REEVE 


it is an axiom that true stories do not 
often lend themselves to the purpose of the 
fiction writer. It has been explained more 
than once in these pages that an incident in 
real life may serve as the theme or motif 
for a fiction story, but it must undergo 
such changes as hardly to be recognizable. 
The trouble with most writers is that in at- 
tempting to use these little stories, they 
adopt the reporter’s style of telling them as 
exact narratives, rather than by letting their 
imagination play around and develop the 
original thought. 

In the September number of Scribner's, 
Mrs. W. K. Clifford, the author of “Miss 
Fingal,” and “Love Letters of a Worldly 
Woman,” has a story entitled “Thief.” In 
a foreword she explains that the main in- 
cident is true. 


I am not going to tell here what Mrs. 
Clifford’s story is, as each one may read 
it for himself. But the incident upon which 
this is based was related to me some months 
ago as follows: 

A lady in Philadelphia, wife of a well!- 
known banker, was about to go to New 


York for a day’s shopping. As she was 
leaving, her husband handed her a fifty 
dollar bill. This she thought she had placed 
in her bag, but in her hurry, left it on the 
table. On the way to New York she left 
her seat in the Pullman for a little time, her 
bag remaining there. Upon returning and 
opening the bag, she could not find the fifty- 
dollar bill. 

Her suspicion centered upon a woman in 
the opposite section. Presently the latter 


went to the dressing room,.and in her ab- - 


sence, the. Philadelphia woman took the op- 
portunity to. search her bag, which she also 
had left upon the seat. In it’ she found 
. fifty-dollar bill, which she immediately 
transferred to her own possession, believing 
it the one which had been stolen from her. 
The other party apparently did not dis- 
cover her loss, and both women left the 
train upon arriving in New York. 


Upon her return home, the Philadelphia 
woman found her own fifty-dollar bill where 
she had left it upon her dresser. 

When this story was told me, I immedi- 
ately recognized its value for fictional use. 
Mrs. Clifford’s tale so exactly follows the 
main incident, although wholly changed, in 
setting atmosphere, and characters, that 
there is no question but that its foundation 
was as above given. 

* * * 

I have been looking over current maga- 
zines recently and have found a good many 
things of interest to writers in addition to 
the story told above. In The Contributors’ 
Club of the Atlantic is a quotation upon the 
introduction to a new work by a French 
writer: “I think I know how to sit down 
to look at life.” There is a thought young 
writers may well consider. “Life is not 
written so that he who runs may read;” 
which emphasizes the thing which often has 
been stated, that new writers are too im- 
patient, too much inclined to put pen to 
paper, before their subject matter has been 
well studied and digested. And this, too, 
suggests another thing which writers are 
sometimes inclined to doubt; that their own 
familiar environment, that the life every- 
where about them, will furnish their best 
possible fictional material. The trouble is 
that they have not learned how to sit down 
and look at the life about them. 

* a * 


And here is a lesson from The Saturday 


Evening Post, which reads as though it 


might have been inspired by that wise editor, 
Mr. George Horace Lorimer. The’ story 


is “Home-Brew,” by Grace Sartwell Mason. 
This begins with the young girl who is quite” 
frank to express her own opinion of her 


family as available characters for the ro- 
mance which she proposes to write: 

“Of course, they’re all dears, my 
family,’ says Alyse; ‘but as fiction material, 
there is nothing to them; no drama, you 

(Continued on page 52) 9s 
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Enter—The “Digest” Song Contest! 


Read the announcement on page 6 of a 
Song Contest offered by THe WrRiTer’s 
Dicest. As we study the correspondence 
that passes through our office, we are im- 
pressed with an idea that is widely pre- 
valent, that no knowledge of technique is 
necessary in writing the popular song. We 
want to do whaf we can to dissipate this 
belief, and hope that this Contest will 
create an interest in a series of articles 
which we shall publish, beginning in our 
December issue, on “How to Write the 
Popular Song.” 





A New Market 


When we announced our Radario Writ- 
ing Contest, the first question asked us was 
as to the possibilities in the radario of a 
permanent market. It had been, of course, 
the first question which we asked ourselves 
when first we conceived the idea of the con- 
test. 

But—so fixed was our belief in the future 
of radio as a vehicle of entertainment, that 
we were absolutely confident that here in 
the radario, a brand new dramatic form 
especially written for radio broadcasting, 
was-a medium. that would “catch. on.” It 
was. merely a matter of somebody getting 
the thing started and “plugging” it, as they 
say in Tin Pan Alley. 

So immediate has been the response to 
our contest that the broadcasting station of 
the General Electric Company, as an- 
nounced. in our October issue, has an- 
nounced.a $500 cash prize for the best radio 
piay submitted in their contest: And now 
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comes the Crosley Manufacturing Com- 
pany, of Cincinnati, owning Broadcasting 
Station WLW, and offers a monthly cash 
prize of twenty-five dollars for the best 
radario submitted during the month. 

And the end is not yet. It is only a mat- 
ter of a short time until all the broadcasting 
stations will be obliged, by reasons of com- 
petition, to adopt the use of the radario, 
which will assure to the radario writer a 
market as wide and as remunerative as any 
other form of writing. 

We might add that all manuscripts should 
be addressed: Radario Contest Editor, 
Broadcasting Station WLW, Colerain 
Avenue and Alfred Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Let’s go! 





The Radario Prize Winners 


The winners of the three prizes offered 
by THe Weriter’s DiceEst in its Radario 
Writing Contest, which closed September 
15th, are as follows: 

First prize, Lillian Taft Maize, Portland 
Oregon—“What’s the Use?” 

Second prize, Frances D. Singler, Min- 
neapolis, Minn.—“The Drum.” 

Third prize, Emily K. Boyd, Bakersfield, 
Cal_—‘Tell a Woman.” 

Plans are now being made for broad- 
casting these plays over Broadcasting Sta- 
tion WLW. “What’s the Use” will be 
given November 21st, between eight and 
nine o’clock, Central Time. Other dates 
will be announced later on, both in THE 
Writer’s Dicest and in the daily press 
through the medium of the regular WLW 
programs. 





The Missouri Writers’ Guild 
-It was:our good fortune last month to be 
the guest of the Missouri Writers’ Guild 
at their annual. fall outing, described else- 


where by James W. Earp. It was a play 
time; “shop” was not taboo, but it wascon- 
spicuously scarce, being confined to those 
hours when, in a large semi-circle in front 
of a blazing log fire, the Guilders shot whole 
fusillades of questions at us—questions hav- 
ing to do with the practical businesses of 
marketing one’s wares, establishing contacts 
with publishers and-editors ; author’s rights; 
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preparation of manuscripts; prices—things 
like that. 

The members who foregathered were 
fortunate in having present, not only the 
acting president of the Guild, J. Brecken- 
ridge Ellis, but also two former presidents, 
Louis Dodge and Hugh Grinstead. These 
veterans were a source of inspiration to the 
younger writers; it will be a long time be- 
fore we shall hear anything so good again 
as “J. B.’s” drolleries in verse on any busi- 
ness which might be just then in hand; or 
the exquisite quality of Louis Dodge’s lyric 
verses, read to us with deep feeling; or the 
gentle humor pervading the Grinsteadian 
conversation. 

It is really a remarkable organization ; 
any state body of writers that can achieve 
two important gatherings a year, as the 
Guild is doing, is remarkable in that fact 
alone. But the Guild is most remarkable 
in its membership; in the fact that its list 
of members contains as Missourians a large 
number of “big names” who have arrived, 
and whom one naturally assumes belong to 
New York or some other points East—and 
in the further fact that all of these take the 
keenest interest in the struggles of the very 
youngest and “un-arrived” member to suc- 


ceed. Yes, we had a big week! 





The Characters 


Haven’t you noticed, in reading the ar- 
ticles on characterization which we have 
published during the past three or four 
issues of the Dicest, how insistent the writ- 
ers are on the dominant importance of 
character interest as against plot interest? 
Plot interest is essential, but too often the 
beginning writer attempts to achieve it at 
the expense of characterization. For no 
series of incidents, no matter how skilfully 
they are marshaled into plot formation, can 
be made interesting unless they have to do 
with interesting people. 

What we started out to do, however, was 
not an essaygon characterization, but an in- 
troduction to the following paragraph writ- 
ten by Fannie Hurst, in Arts and Decora- 
tions: 

“Does your character or your plot come 
first, is a mossy question which is frequently 
put to me. Invariably my character pre- 
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cedes plot—and plot after all, is merely, ex- 
cept in the detective or picturesque tale, a 
vehicle which must trundle along the idea. 
The plot grows around the character, who 
sits in the center like a spider weaving its 
own environment. 

“But in the last analysis, methods are not 
what matter to the world, any more than it 
used to matter how many pairs of eyes went 
blind in weaving the queen’s coronation 
robe. The glory of the fabric is the thing. 

“The author’s eyes, and how he uses them, 
are his own, his lonely and his eternal con- 
cern”—except possibly the editor’s! 





“Don’t Talk—Produce!” 


Which reminds us of an interview with 
Blasco Ibanez, in a recent issue of The 
Westminster Gazette. Ibanez informed the 
interviewer that “he hates the actual task 
of writing, to be ‘nailed with his chest at 
a desk for ten hours a day! Never- 
theless, in his picturesque youth—a youth 
of prison, of duels, of life drunk to the full, 
of exile spent in wandering on foot over 
Italy, without a penny—Blasco Ibanez, af- 
ter midnight, when he had finished his edi- 
torial duties in a dilapidated freezing palace 
in Valencia, would sit up till the small hours 
with a guttering candle to write his stories. 
The irresistthle impulse to produce was 
there. The literary clique, the self-compla- 
cent coterie, he has always hated, and he 
invariably gives young writers the excellent 
advice not to ta'k and criticise, but to 
produce.” 





The WGY Radario Contest 


Please don’t forget the $500 prize radario 
contest which we mentioned last month, 
and which we are strong for, in spite of 
a typographical error which made us say 
that we hope our readers “will not write 
to WGY. for a booklet giving full infor- 
mation concerning the contest,” instead of 
expressing the hope that our readers would 
now write for the booklet. We repeat the 
address: Prize Competition WGY Broad- 
casting Station, General Electric Company, 
Schenectady, New York. 











SLASHES AND PUFFS 
By La TOUCHE HANCOCK 


A little bit of instruction, a little bit of advice, a little bit of amusement, and a little 
stroll in the Garden of Memory, where bloom the flowers of experience, bitter and sweet— 
where the saddest words are not “Good Bye,” but “Do You Remember?” 
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THE SECOND HUNDRED YEARS 


A lady wrote to me recently saying that 
she might as well give up the game of 
writing because she had turned her thirty- 
fifth birthday. I answered that she was 
just beginning life in her literary work and 
to continue. Now, the theory that every 
one ought to be put out of the way after 
they have come to the age of forty years 
has long been exploded. These youthful 
geniuses, who appear from time to time 
rarely last. Besides, there are many people 
who really don’t get a sensible idea in their 
heads till they are thirty, or a little over 
that age. Personally, I didn’t do anything 
worth while, if I ever have done anything 
worth while at all, till I was thirty years 
old. Hundreds of men at all events have 
done their best work between the ages of 
fifty and seventy, and haven’t even stopped 
there. I can write as well, or as badly, as 
ever I did at my age, and my age is—but 
I explained that little business last month. 
And mind this—if you give up, you give 
up. There is no mistake about it. A man, 
who retires, is done for. He had much 
better make a bluff at business going down 
to the office every day, if it is only for a 
couple of hours. 

* * * 


Sequentially in a way, an author never 


knows his best work. He will invariably 
pick on a manuscript, which he thinks is 
the best thing he ever wrote, when it is 
distinctly not so. If you send a manuscript 
to be revised, you may be perfectly certain 
that every one of your pet phrases will be 
cut out. I don’t know why this is, but any 
“reader” will tell you it is a fact. A client 
of mine, by the way, “got the best” of me 


some time since. I implored her to write 
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as she talked, though not quite so volubly 
—not to use “high falutin’” phrases. In 
short, to be absolutely natural. She an- 
swered my criticism by assuring me that 
that was the way she talked. She always 
used “high falutin’” language. Well, there 
was nothing more to be said, and, curious 
to relate, she was a Southern woman, too. 
* aK * 


This is funny. A man sent me a manu- 
script to be criticized. I read it and criti- 
cized it favorably, saying I didn’t see the 
slightest thing the matter with it. He then 
“kicked” because he had paid my fee for 
criticism. Well, that was the first time 
in my life, I had been abused, so to speak, 
for criticizing a manuscript favorably if | 
had dishonestly slaughtered his work, he 
would have been delighted. At all events 
there seems to be a certain amount of 
paradox in the incident. 

*K * aK 

And still another correspondent waits to 
be answered in this column. Again it is 
a lady, who sends me a manuscript for 
criticism, and implores me not to be as 
sarcastic when I give my criticism as I am 
sometimes in “Slashes and Puffs.” Now 
[ protest. J am never sarcastic. One of 
the editors of the New York Sun, when I 
was writing for it in the “dear old days.” 
told me that I was the greatest cynic in 
New York. I replied that that might be 
so, but contended that I was always kindly 
in my cynicism. This he allowed, and so 
I contend that no sarcasm ever appears in 
these pages, but merely a mild cynicism, 
when I laugh not at my object but with 
it, or rather him or her. I haven’t time to 
be sarcastic. 














So many “sucking poets” use so many 
unnecessary adjectives, probably just to fill 
out the line. This is all wrong. Words 
of power, phrases of elegance and virtue, 
have their place and use. Adjectives are 
not words of power, as a rule. A thing is 
better described by a statement of what it 
does than by an attribution to it of quali- 
Speak in verbs rather than in ad- 
jectives. Use the adjective discriminately, 
and use it very sparingly. Examine the 
work of those writers, who move you, and 
you will find they write in words of motion 
-in verbs. 


ties. 


* * , * 

And just a little more philosophy. The 
greatest fallacy of all fallacies is the big 
name fallacy. If you have a big name, and 
a bad story, you disappoint the big expecta- 
tions of your readers. A good story by an 
unknown man is infinitely preferable to 
a moderately good story by a well-known 
man. A big name certainly stands for 
achievement and ability to achieve. The 
most telling successes, however, have been 
with stories by unknown ‘and anonymous 
writers. Don’t for one instant run away 
with the idea that a writer with a name 
has every one of his manuscripts accepted. 
He doesn’t. Homer sometimes nods, and 
any brain is apt to get muddy at times. 

* x * 

I have been asked—you may not believe 
me, but it is so—how one should sign a 
letter to an editor. Well, I know how | 
would like to sign a letter to some editors 
I know, but that is not the answer expected. 
| suppose “Yours sincerely” is ironical at 
times. “I have the honor to be your most 
obedient servant” is all right, but old-fash- 
ioned, and it may also contain irony, al- 
though not so deliberate as “Yours sincere- 
ly.” In business letters “Yours truly” is 
quite proper, and “Yours etc.” is non-com- 
mital. The simple “Yours” may be the 
supreme expression of devotion, or it may 
be rank impertinence. Why not “Yours 
hepatically”? The liver is thought by some 
to be the seat of affections. I think the 
most happy signature I have come across 
lately has been “Yours very kindly,” for I 
had never met with it before, and it came 
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from that beautiful state of New Hamp- 
shire. 

Vice versa, the beginning of a letter is 
annoying now and then. Some people— 
music publishers and others—will insist on 
addressing me as “Dear friend,” whereas 
I am, as a rule, no friend of theirs, and 
don’t wish to be. The salutation is quak- 
erish, and is as wobbly as that wonderful 
thing called a ““New England conscience.” 
There are some people, whom I would like 
to address as ““Unspeakable prig,” but I 
don’t for I believe there is a law of libel 
in this country, though it is rarely evident. 


* * x 


And lastly, I was referred to lately as 
“Dear old La Touche” in a column. Of 
course, the appellation was meant to be 
affectionate, but it might be taken in an- 
other way, so here is a table of ages, which 
is quite authentic, and may well be studied. 
Under 1 year, an infant; 1 to 3, a baby; 
3 to 6, a child; 6 to 11, a boy; 11 to 15, 
a lad; 15 to 21, a youth; 21 to 40, a young 
man; 40 to 60, middle-aged; 60 to 70, 
elderly man; 70 to 80, old man; 80 to 90, 
aged man; 90 to 100, a patriarch; and be- 
yond that, Methuselite. 





ESCAPED 
By Ina M. THOMAS 


Up on Fiction Mountain, 
[ sat me down to think, 
Hoping I might find some thought 
Chat would look well in ink. 


In about a minute 
A wonderful idea 

Seized my mind. How well, indeed, 
In writing ’twould appear. 


Hastening quickly downward, 
Where pencils could be had, 

I madly rushed into my room 
To get a paper pad. 


All my hopes were blasted. 
I was chagrined to find 

While I was coming down the slope, 
The thought had slipped my mind. 
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POETRY MARKETS 
Dear Mr. Malone: 

Those desiring a list of the publications 
devoted entirely to the poet’s interests, will 
find the following of service: 
Poetry, East Erie St., Chicago. 
Contemporary Verse, Logan P. O., 

delphia. 

The Poet's Scroll, F. A. Towsend, Editor, 
Durant, Okla. 
Voices, Harold Vinal, 

Vernon St., Boston. 
The Country Bard, C. A. 
Madison, N. J. 
Rhythmus, Oscar Williams, Editor, New 
York City. 
Broom, Los Angeles. 

The Book of the Rhymer’s Club, 52% 
Guardian Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Palms, Idella Purnell, Editor, Galeana, 
150, Guadalajara, Jalisco, Mexico. 
The Lyric West, 1139 West 27th St., Los 
Angeles, Calif. A READER. 


Phila- 


Editor, 110 Mt. 


Shap, Editor, 


THE SCRIBES’ CLUBS OF 
SPOKANE, WASH. 

The Senior and Junior Scribes’ Clubs of 
Spokane, Washington, are studying the 
short-story, versification, and incidentally 
the English language generally, believing 
that, if we are to preserve in its purity the 
language we profess to speak, it is snore 
necessary now than ever before, for every 
one to watch his speech most carefully. 

The Senior Scribes have been studying 
several years, and some of them have be- 
come successful sellers of their work. The 
Junior Scribes were organized the first of 
the present year; the members are business 
men and women who meet in the evening, 
and are very enthusiastic. 
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THE DAY’S WORK 


FOR WRITER’S DIGEST READERS 
Conducted By MALONE FARREL 


In writing to the Forum, kindly address all letters to the Forum Editor, care THE 
Wariter’s Dicest, Butler Building, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
hear from you on any subject of interest to writers. 


QOUUUUAUOUONUOUONAUUQAUNUANUAUUAUAASHAUONHONN 


And remember, the Forum wants to 








These Scribes believe that the commer- 
cializing of their writing, although very 
agreeable, is not the most important part 
of their results; that the mental discipline 
given them through their study, the culti- 
vating of the ability to judge between good 
and poor work, and the fact that they are 
enabled better to enjoy literature of all 
kinds, makes the study very much worth 
while. 

These clubs gave a “Get Together Din- 
ner” Saturday evening, September 1st, in 
the Davenport Hotel, invited their friends 
and others interested in creative writing, 
and following the dinner gave a program of 
original work and music. More than fifty 
were present, and the affair was so success- 
ful that the members plan to make the din- 
ner an annual occurrence. 

OrpHA V. Roe, President 


YES—IT CAN BE DONE 


Missouri is a land of wonders. Only 
those who live within her borders and ex- 
plore her can know just how many wonders 
she has. But to the majority of those in- 
terested in things literary the most wonder- 
ful thing in Missouri is that organization 
known as the Missouri Writers’ Guild. 

These members—all real writers, if you 
please—get together twice each year for 
mutual help and inspiration, as well as for 
the transaction of prosaic business. The 
spring meeting is held at the University of 
Missouri. The fall outing is held at some 
delightful spot in the Ozarks, to which dis- 
tinguished writers and guests in and out 
of the state are sometimes invited. 








Imagine, if you can, thirty-five writers 
who can spend a week in one another’s com- 





























Mrs. Etuet Stytes Mippieton 
Pittsburgh Housewife who 
wrote the Palmerplay ‘‘Judg- 
ment of the Storm.” She will 
share im the profits for five 
years. 
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We Paid Her *1,000 Advance Royalties 
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Palmer Photoplay Grporation 


presents 


‘JUDGMENT ofthe STORM’ 
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on a thousand screens/ 


This is a story of a woman 
who wanted to write for the 
screen and did it. 

A housewife who aspired 
to recognition and income— 
and won both. 

Just an intelligent, ambi- 
tious woman who had never 
written before, but who did 
not hesitate on that account 
to try. 

You will see the name of 
Mrs. Ethel Styles Middleton 
of Pitsburgh on the screen. 
Last year she clipped a cou- 
pon like the one on this page 
and through the creative test 
which that coupon brought 
her, satisfied herself that her 
desire to create screen drama 
was backed up by natural 
ability. 

She Had Faith 
in Herself 


With faith in herself estab- 
lished by this scientific test, 
Mrs. Middleton acquired the 
technique of photoplay: con- 
struction through the Depart- 
ment of Education of the Pal- 
mer Photoplay Corporation. 

Her. story, “Judgment of 
the Storm,” was selected for 
the first of the series of 
Palmerplays now appearing 
in the theatres of the nation, 
and Mrs. Middleton was 
paid $1,000 advance on roy- 
alties based on the profits of 


Copyright 1923—Palmer Photoplay. Corporation 


the picture for five years. 

The same creative test 
which introduced Mrs. Mid- 
dleton to millions of people 
is yours for the mere asking. 
By clipping the coupon on 
this page you may apply the 
identical test— absolutely 
free. 

And with it you will re- 
ceive the free book, “Finding 
Your Place in Pictures.” The 
Palmer Photoplay Corpora- 
tion— which produces pic- 
tures, sells scenarios to other 
producers, and trains the un- 
known writer in photoplay 
technique — invites you to 
send for the free book and 
promises you an honest, frank 
analysis of your ability 
through the creative test. 

Glimpse Into 
Pictureland 

The book will bring you a 
glimpse beyond the gates 
which separate 
the realm of 
motion pictures 
from the rest 
of the world. 
Through it you 
may look around 
and decide 


 eiesieaieetiatneiaieaicnetiemteenament 


Palmer Photoplay Corporation 
Productions Division, Sec. 1511 
Palmer Blidg., Hollywood, Cal. 
332 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
527 Fifth Ave., New York 

Send me the free book, ‘Finding Your Place 


are suffering acutely from 
the need of new dramatic 
material. They ask, not for 
a celebrated name, not for 
literary skill, but for the 
fresh ideas of plot construc- 
tion accurately prepared for 
visual expression. 


Just Clip the Coupon 

Feel free to ask for this 
book, using the coupon be- 
low, if you have ever felt the 
urge of self-expression and 
wish to determine whether 
or not the screen is the right 
medium for you. The book 
and the Creative Test will 
answer questions which may 
have puzzled you for years. 
It is too important for guess- 
work. No cost or obligation. 





Save time by | 
addressing | 
nearest office ! 


Also the Palmer Creative Test. 








whether you wish in Pictures.” 
to become a part 
of this facinat- Name 
ing life. " STREET. 
Motion pic- 
ans. ee 


ture producers 
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CONVERT YOUR IDEAS INTO $§ $ $! 


Mail us an idea NOW in any form for free criticism. 
We build money-making photoplays around your own 
original plot, furnishing action, characters, situations, 
Typing, 50c thousand words; marketing; lowest rates. 


Photo Typing & Revising Bureau 
47 Bergen Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 











BOOKS WANTED 
Big money in books—the right kind. I 
place them. Also plays, motion pictures and 
magazine fiction. Send for circulars. 
ROBERT THOMAS HARDY 
Play Broker and Authors’ Agent 
25 West 42d Street New York 


MRS. ELIZABETH McGRATH 
Authors’ Typist. 
4544 North Seeley Ave. Chicago, IIl. 
75c for each 1,000 words, with one carbon 
copy. Poems, lyrics, 2c per line. 
Typist for over twenty years. 




















WARNING TO WRITERS! 
As “the apparel oft proclaims the man,” so is your 
manuscript judged by its appearance. Your script is 
its own salesman and— 

EDITORS ARE HUMAN 
They refuse to waste their time on poorly prepared 
copy. Let our experts do your revising and typing. 
Most reasonable rates. 

Authors’ Representative, 








MRS. A. M. KNIGHT, Mansfield, Georgia 








All MSS. Typed technically correct, neat, accurate; 
with copy and correction of minor errors, 75c per 
1000 words or fraction thereof. We give your 
script that pleasing appearance that enhances its 
value and insures a thorough reading. Monthly 
prizes of $5 and $10 for two best Short Stories 
submitted for typing. We satisfy. 

STERLING C. HOLSTON 


Author’s Aid Gordon, Nebraska 











I TYPE MANUSCRIPTS promptly and perfectly 
(one copy and one carbon copy). Short-Stories, 
Photoplays, Theses, 50 cents per 1,000 words; Poems, 
3 cents per line. 

Copies mailed to patrons ready for the publisher. 


JENNIE PERDUE 
1114 14th St., N. W., Apt. 2 Washington, D. C, 











MANUSCRIPTS of short stories, novels 
or other articles neatly typed. Write for 
particulars. 

AMY V. MILLER 
560 E. High St. « Springfield, Ohio 











AUTHORS! 


Manuscripts of every description accurately and 
attractively typed to conform with editor’s require- 
ments. Prompt and superior service rendered. Rates 
reasonable; furnished on request. 


AUTHORS’ BUREAU 





519 Commerce Bldg. Rochester, N. Y. 
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pany and have such an enjoyable time that 
each year finds them coming back again. 
On these outings the days are spent as the 
individuals desire—but the evenings are 
given over to the Round Table talks. Some- 
times these Round Table meetings take the 
form of moonlight picnics where we roast 
marshmallows, bake potatoes, fry hoe cakes, 
etc. At these Round Table meetings editors 
and writers tell how it is done, how it ought 
to be done, or how they do it. 





Yes, they really do it! If you don’t be- 
lieve me ask Mr. O’Donnell. And not a 
bore in the bunch. A list of names of those 
attending would, nine times out of ten, read 
like a page from “Who’s Who In America.” 

Remarkable? Not a bit of it. You don’t 
know Missourians or Missouri. Jealousy is 
not in the lexicon of Missouri writers. 
Their belief is that if you have the stuff 
there is room for you at the top. 

This year we spent at Roaring River. 
Wonderful caves, purest of waters, clearest 
of streams, finest of eats and accommoda- 
tions. Here is a modern establishment 
tucked away in the very heart of the Ozarks, 
the nearest town eight miles away; and the 
nearest direct railroad communications four- 
teen miles. Here the rainbow trout—sup- 
posedly the gamest of all the game fishes, 
rising only to live bait or the lure—boldly 
swims up and eats chocolate cake from your 
hand. 

But that ain’t near all, as the comedian 
said. It would take a book!et to describe 
the beauties of Missouri, and a whole library 
of booklets to describe the writers of Mis- 
souri. If you don’t believe it is possible to 
weld writers of a state together, come out 
and have a look at Missouri—the Show Me 
State. James W. Earp. 





BONDS 
DEAR Mr. FARREL: 

I am a subscriber of Writer’s DIGEsT, 
and note in the September issue it touches 
on “Sources of Paper Supply” for rough 
drafts and carbon copies. I have a dis- 
covery to offer to needy authors like my- 
self that will keep them in paper until such 
times as they can afford to buy it. 
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Learn Photoplay Writing 


from JOHN EMERSON 
and ANITA LOOS 


a 





What Norma Talmadge Thinks 
of John Emerson and Anita Loos 


“John Emerson and Anita 
Loos are easily two of the fore- 
most writers for the American 
screen. Many of my best pic- 
tures were written by them. I 
commend them for their de- 
sire and purpose to help oth- 
ers to learn to write. I con- 
sider them abundantly com- 
petent to do so most success- 
fully.”,—Norma Talmadge. 








Discussing 
the Script 
of**Dulcy” 


John Emerson, 
Anita Loos, 
Constance 


Talmadge, 


These Famous 


Authorities Teach You a 


John Emerson and Anita Loos are two of the most successful 


and best known scenario writers in America. They are thoroughly acquainted 
with the motion picture industry and have written some of the most popular 
plays issued in the last ten years. ‘They wrote ““The Americano,” “Reaching 
for the Moon” and other Fairbanks successes; ‘““A Temperamental Wife,” “The 
Virtuous Vamp,” “Dulcy” and many other hits for Constance Talmadge. They 
have written for Mary Pickford, the Talmadge’s, Madge Kennedy, the Gish 
sisters and many other stars. They write for such producers as D. W. Griffith, 
Paramount, Sennett, Ince, etc. There is no question of the ability and fitness 
of Emerson and Loos to teach others how to write for the screen. In their Photo- 
play Course they will show you exactly how to place your ideas so they will have 
the best screen effect, how to present them in the way the producers want them, 


and how to sell your photoplays. 


A Thorough, Practical Course. 


The Emerson-Loos Course is not one for read- 
ing only. It gives you real practice in writing 
photoplays, shows you just 
how to doitin the selling 
manner, In thiscourse your work 
iscarefullycriticised and correct- 
ed—you practice what you learn, 
Itis or practical, giving 
you just the information you: 
want about photoplay writing— 


Send for Free Book of Information. 


If you have writing ahility and are interested in turning your 
natural inclinations into cash, send at once for this free book, giving 
full information about the Emerson-Loos Course 1n Photoplay Writ- 
ing. This Book telis you all about the 
wonderful careers of Emerson and 
Loos, shows pictures of studio ac. 
tivities, and explains what the 

Course teaches you. Plots, 

Titles, Technique, Stories 

for Stars, Marketing your, 

Story.etc. Send Cou- 
pon today for Book. 
also Profit Shar- 
ingPlan and 


5 se 





Photoplays in Demand 


Thereis a constant andincreasing demand 
for new and original. photoplays. This 
demand results in large prices being paid 
for good plays properly written for the 
screen. From $500 to $5,000 for plays by 
‘unknown authorsis not unusualin the least. 


SONOS AT ORE STS ORO 


Sar ee 


LAIRD 
EXTENSION 
INSTITUTE, 


the “how,” the “‘where” and the 
“what” ofthe business. You re- 
ceive personal,individualinstruc- 
tion throughout the course—we 
are just aseager to see you suc- 
ceed as you are yourself. 





Stories adapted for screen use are wanted by 
nearly every producer — there are not enough good 
stories to go around Get into this big profession 
now—learn how to write photoplays from Emerson 
and Loos and get some of the big money yourself, 





Laird Extension Institute 





Dept. 534, 126 E. 54th St. 
New York City, N.Y. 


Send me your free book on Photoplay 
Writing, Profit Sharing Plan and special 
low rate. This coupon entitles me to $10 
discount and benefits of Profit Sharing Plan 
My age is 18 or over 


SpecialLow. 
Rate 
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HENRY ALBERT PHILLIPS 
offers 


A COMPLETE PHOTOPLAY 
SYNOPSIS 


in Facsimile 
Just as it was Bought and Produced 
with Mary Miles Minter 
ONE DOLLAR 
(While they last) 


HENRY ALBERT PHILLIPS 
mm Be Bt Bethel, Conn. 
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ATTENTION, AUTHORS! 


Photoplays, short stories, all literary manuscripts 
typewritten for publication. Neat and accurate 
work guaranteed. 50c to 75c a thousand words with 
carbon copy. 


EFFICIENCY TYPING BUREAU 
1027 Bailey Ave. Jackson, Miss. 











AUTHORS—WRITERS—Let me type and market 
your manuscript. Clean, accurate, prompt. Cor- 
rect form. Let me handle details while you pro- 
duce new stuff. Terms. Sample if you wish. 


Cc. N. HOYT 
1508 Bainbridge So. Richmond, Va. 

















‘Situations Wanted! 





Writers, do you want to keep your readers 
thrilled with new and unexpected situations? Do 
you want to know how to get suspense into your 
short stories and scenarios? Do you want to be 
a master of “surprise?” These are the hardest 
of all “tricks of the trade” to learn. But they 
CAN BE LEARNED —by studying 


“<The 36 Dramatic 
Situations ” 
By GEORGES POLTI 


This masterful treatise is a complete analysis of all 
possible situations—and combinations of situations. No 
matter what your story. may be—romance, humor, 
tragedy, society, adventure, detective, mystery—here in 
this book by a famous French author you have a com- 
plete guide to what situation to use and how and where 
to use it. 


A Short Cut to Success 


With this volume at your side you can thrill your 
readers with tense, dramatic situations. You can make 
them follow the development of your story or play with 
breathless interest. Every moment they will wonder 
what is going to happen next. Send for this remarkable 
book—TODAY—and watch your acceptances increase. 


Price, $1.50 postpaid. 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST 
CINCINNATI, OHIO °=:- 








Here it is: Have your name placed on 
the Sucker Lists of the fake oil promoters 
of Texas, Arkansas, and California. They 
afford dozens of promoters to draw from. 
Postal card requests for their “literature” 
will start a never ending supply of paper 
to you, and of a very good quality. Last 
spring I expended seven cents thus, and so 
far have received a total by (actual count) 
of 162 letters, averaging four sheets to the 
letter. This makes 810 sheets so far. 

I eventually expect to receive 1,500 or 
2,000 sheets for my seven cents. These 
gentlemen are very prolific in hatching up 
oil schemes, and they never, never forget 
you once they get your name. 

I have figured it out that twenty-five cents 
will provide paper enough for five years. 
Fifty cents ought to furnish the most am- 
bitious writer with paper for life. 

Try it and be convinced. 


SAY IT ABOUT APPLES 

“National Apple Week” begins with Hal- 
lowe’en and embraces the first week in No- 
vember. Canada, different parts of Europe, 
apple growing sections of South America 
and Australia are affiliated with the United 
States in the observance and celebration of 
this week. Newspapers should prove a pro- 
fitable field for cultivation by writers in- 
formed on the subject of apples. 

Mrs. R. L. WEss. 





BROOKLYN HAS THE FLOOR 
Dear Friend Farrel: 

Pardon, please, the “dear friend” stuff, 
will ya? “Mr. Farrel” sounds so stiff and 
formal that I have strayed from the straight 
and narrow and started thus. 

However, old scout, I just finished ‘read- 
ing Scobell’s letter from Montreal in the 
September DicEst—you know, the one 
about organizing a Montreal writers’ club. 
“It’s a darn good idea,” says I to myself, 
but also added, “Why let Montreal surpass 
Brooklyn.” Surely there are enough people 
in Brooklyn who feel the cacoethes scri- 
bendi to get together every now, and then to 
sort of mull over things for their general 
good, individually--and colleetively. ‘The 
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value of such co-operation cannot be beaten, 
and should show its results in the produc- 
tion. 

I’m for it strong. If you wish to start 
the ball rolling around this part of God’s 
country, say the word, and I am yours to 
the finish. Do I hear my motion seconded, 
fellow writers and Brooklynites? 

FREDERICK O. SCHUBERT. 

P.S.—If my Latin is still as good as it 


never was, that cacoethes scribendi thing 
should mean, an itch for scribbling.—F. 
OS 


(Jf we can be of service in bringing 
Brooklyn writers together, for mutual 
study and work, for inspiration—things 
like that which Brooklyn writers stand 
in need of, please write to Mr. Schubert, 
care of us. We will forward your letter, 
and he will then get in touch with you. 
—M. F.) 





WHEN TO END IT 
The following verse is the style which I 
think every writer should adopt. When the 
story is done, finish it. 


Be concise and emphatic, 
In all that you say ; 

But don’t be erratic 
For that’s not the way. 


But say what you say, 
In an explicit way ; 
To be epigrammatic 
Is a virtue, “They say.” 

I for one try to apply the above to all 
my work. I recently sold some articles, of 
an educational nature to “Caveat,” 625 
Locust St., St. Louis, Mo. They report 
promptly, and pay on publication. 

CLABORN CARNEY. 





ABOUT OURSELVES 

DEAR Mr. FARREL: 

| have derived so much benefit, so much 
inspiration from THE WRITER’s DIGEsT, 
that I feel that every ambitious author 
should know of your magazine. It cannot 
be advertized too widely. For my part, I 
came to know of it purely by accident. I 
immediately snatched it up as a hungry man 
would snatch a warm cake. 
(Continued on page 51) 
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SENSATIONAL SALE 


GUARANTEED TYPEWRITERS 





only $5.00 a month and. the machine is yours. This is absolutelv 
the most generous typewriter offer we ever 

FREE —_ oe at —_ —_ when yes EASY 
can a month and own one in 

TRIAL ¢ f it—Buying a perfect, late model niehest TERMS 

grade $105 Typewriter at a bargain price—at only $5.00 a month. 


=, LCSmith “ss 


No. 8 


This is the famous L. C. Smith typewriter which has set the 
world’s standard for quality and_ service for over twenty years, 
Perfect machines, Standard size, Keyboard of Standard Universal 
arrangement, 42 Keys, writing 84 characters—universally used in 
teaching the touch system. ‘The entire line of writing completely 
visible at all times, has the decimal tabulator, the two color 
ribbon, with automatic reverse, the back spacer, ball bearing type 
bars, ball bearing carriage action, ball bearing shift action. 
late style feature and modern operating convenience. Comes to 
you with everything complete; tools, cover, operating book and 
instructions—nothing extra to buy. You cannot imagine the per- 
fection of this beautiful typewriter until you have seen it. We do 
the most periect factory rebui: ding. adjusting and testing known to 
the industry. We have sold thousands of these perfect late style 
machines at this bargain price and every one of these satisfied 
customers had this splendid, strictly up-to-date machine on five 
days’ free trial before deciding to buy it. We will send it to you 
F. O. B. Chicago for five days’ free trial. It will sell itself, but 
if you are not satisfied that this is the greatest typewriter you 
ever saw, you can return it at our expense. You won’t want 
return it after you try it, for you cannot equal this wonderful value 


SEND NO MONEY 


Order Now—Before They’re Gone 


When the typewriter arrives deposit with the express agent $6.20 
and take the machine for five days’ trial. If you are convinced 
that ip is the best typewriter you ever saw keep it and after 30 days 
send us $5.00 a month until our bargain price of $66.20 is paid. 
All cash, $61.70, just a little more than half its origimal price. If 
you don’t want it, return it to the express agent, receive your $6.20 
and return the machine. We will pay the return express charges. 
This machine is guaranteed just as if you paid $105.00 for it. 
It is standard. Over half a million people own and use these 
typewriters and think them the best ever 7 - —“y 73 The 
supply at this price is limited; the price will gag 

when next advertisemént appears, so don’t delay. ill 
coupon today—the typewriter w.ll be shipped promptly. 
red tape. We employ no solicitors—no coliectors—no chattel mort- 
gage. It is simply understood that we retain title to the machine 
until full $66.20 is paid. You cannot lose. It is the greatest type- 
writer opportunity we have ever offered. Do not send us one cent. 
Get the coupon fa the mails today—sure. 


SMITH ryepuniven SALES CO., 
359-360 E. Grand Ave., Chicago, Ul, 

Ship me the L. C. Smith Model No. 8, F. O. B. Chicago. I will 
pay you $5.00 monthly as rent until the $60.00 balance of the 
Special $66.20 sale price is paid. The title to remain in you until 
fully paid for. It is understood that I have five days in which 
to examine and try the typewriter. If I choose not to keep it I 
will carefully repack it and return it to the express agent. It is 
understood that you give the standard guarantee. 


There is no 
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Building Up a Working Library 


New Books of Special Interest to Writers 
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A Century of Children’s Books 
The century covered by Miss Barry’s 
charming volume is the eighteenth. It is 
not so much a record of children’s books 
(though it is all of that), as of theories of 
child training and juvenile writing that lay 
back of those books. Everybody had ’em 
those days—we mean theories about the 
development of the child mind—Steele, 
Swift, Locke, Rousseau, especially Rous- 
seau, Miss Edgeworth, and many other 
names which one always associates with 
belles lettres, or philosophy, or fiction. 
These theories are skilfully analyzed by the 
author, and, with the juvenile literature of 
the period, are put in their proper place in 
the picture of eighteenth century literature. 
The value of the book is vastly enhanced by 
two exhaustive appendices: First a list of 
chap-book romances and tales in the order 
of the references in the text; second, a 
chronological list of children’s books pub- 
lished between 1700 and 1825. 

“\ Century of Children’s Books.” By 
Florence V. Barry. $2.00 net. New York: 
George H. Doran Company. 


Sidelights on American Literature 

This is a book of estimates by one of our 
best known critics. The essays which make 
up the volume deal with O. Henry, H. Men- 
cken, Jack London, Bryant, Mary EE. Wil- 
kins Freeman, Philip Freneau, now little 
more than a name, and Poe. The author 
has some valuable things in the volume— 
particularly in his essay on Freneau. At the 
same time one feels that he rather stepped 
out of the role of critic, in the spirit of 
which he has written some genuine contri- 
butions to the history of American litera- 
ture (notably “The Development of the 
American Short Story,” which we reviewed 
recently), in order to indulge in the un- 
critical business of consigning certain writ- 
ers to oblivion for reasons, the reader feels, 
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of personal bias rather than for. reasons 
grounded in criticism—for any criticed rea- 
sons at least that he adduces. We may 
have a conviction that O. Henry and Jack 
London, for example, will be forgotten in 
another generation or two, but that convic- 
tion should be based upon something more 
critical than our belief that he ought to be 
forgotten on the basis of our own contem- 
porary judgment. The next generation or 
two, and those which will succeed, are go- 
ing to judge past performances more wisely 
than we of our generation do; they are 
going to consider any man who could com- 
mand the attention of his generations from 
the standpoint of that generation. We our- 
selves agree with the author’s remarks con- 
cerning Mencken; but we are not prepared 
to rule the polysyllabic H. L. out of court 
for all time just because he rouses the very 
devil in us. 
“Sidelights on American Literature.” By 
Fred Lewis Pattee, Professor of American 


Literature at Pennsylvania State College. 
$2.00. New York: The Century Company. 


Now Will We Be Good? 


If many more books like D. H. 
rence’s are inspired by attacks on English 
literature by Sinclair Lewis, Burton Rascoe 
and others of our Anglo- or near Anglo- 
phobes, we hope somebody will call off our 
writers. For Mr. Lawrence not only does 
a thorough job of psychoanalyzing our clas- 
sies, like Benjamin Franklin, Cooper, Haw- 
thorne, Whitman, ef al., but in the process 
gives even our American modernist group 
(the group that has delighted in psycho- 
searching the souls of Mark Twain and 
Howells and other of our old-fashioned 
folk) the psychoanalysis of their young 
lives. It is a brilliant performance; make 
full allowance for a degree of animus back 
of it, and it still remains a most brilliant 
study of American literary backgrounds. 


Law- 
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Picking up the Sinclair Lewis theme: 

“Listen to the States asserting: ‘The hour 
has struck! Americans shall be American. 
The U. S. A. is now grown up artistically. 
It is time we ceased to hang on to the skirts 
of Europe. . Alright, show us the ho- 
munculus of the new era. Go on, show us 
to him. Because all that is visible to the 
naked European eye, in America, is a sort 
of recreant European. We want to see this 
missing link of the next era. ... There is a 
new feeling in the old American books, far 
more than there is in the modern American 
books, which are pretty empty of any feel- 
ing, and proud of it. There is a ‘different’ 
feeling in the old American classics. 
The furthest frenzies of French modernism 
or futurism have not yet reached the pitch 
of extreme consciousness that Poe, Mel- 
ville, Hawthorne, Whitman reached. The 
European moderns are all trying to be ex- 
treme. The great Americans I mention just 
were it.” 

We would like to quote further from this 
penetrating study. We would like to quote 
passages like that in which the author says 
that “Art speech is the only truth. An 
artist is usually a liar, but his art, if it be 
art, will tell you the truth of his day. And 
that is all that matters. . Never trust the 
artist. Trust the tale. The proper function 
of the critic is to save the tale from the 
artist who created it.” But space for- 
bids—forbids our going into the merciless 
analysis of many of our gods—and espe- 
cially those gods whom our own bright 
young intelligentisia hold up as the only 
things, outside of themselves and their own 
coteries, that justify their declaration of 
literary independence. These things we 
leave for the reader, who will spend several 
stimulating hours between its covers. 

“Studies in Classic American Literature.” 


By D. H. Lawrence. $3.00. New York: 
Thomas Seltzer. 





The Short Story 


This is a contribution of the first im- 
portance to the critical literature on the 
short story. It fills the enormous gap be- 
tween the mere handbook on short story 
(Continued on page 51) 
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USE THE DICTIONARY 


By MARTIN C. FLAHERTY, 
Professor of Forensics, University of aa, 


O YOU realize the wide range of practical and 
frequently unexpected information and help which 
a good dictionary supplies? In this compact 
little volume Prof, Flaherty points out—largely by 
means of concrete illustrations—how it furnishes a 
ready answer to problems of capitalization, syllabi- 
fication, and hyphenation, as well as of spelling or 
definition. He also discusses in an exceedingly in- 
teresting manner the choice of a dictionary and its 
use as a reference book in dealing with irregular and 
unusual forms, words and phrases from foreign lan- 
guages, idiomatic expressions, and proverbs and 
allusions. Other heipful sections deal with our 
standard in English and with the dictionary as a 
reader’s handbook, 
Every literary worker should read this 
surprisingly opportune volume, It con- 
tains 108 pages, strongly bound in cloth. 
We will send it to you postpaid on re- 
ceipt of the price—$1.25. If dissatistied 
you may return it within five days and 
your remittance will be refunded. 


1922. 108 Pages. Cloth. Price $1.25. 
The Ronald Press Company 
\ Department 717 





20 VESEY STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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MANUSCRIPTS NEATLY AND COR- 
RECTLY TYPED 
Write for terms. 
CHARLOTTE AFFERTON 
115 Franklin Ave. 


Grant City Staten Island, N. Y. 











Writers, Attention! Get your MSS. typed 
by expert typist. Neatness and accuracy 
guaranteed. Fifty cents per thousand 
words. One carbon copy included. No 
revision. 

WRITER’S AGENT 


Box 444 Buies Creek, N. C. 











AUTHORS’ MSS. TYPED. It is very important 
that your MSS. be typed neatly and accurately, 
with proper arrangement. I am skilled in this 
work, and can give you satisfactory service. For 
particulars, rates, etc., write 


W. B. VOTAW 
Tacoma Park, D. C. 











AUTHORS! WRITERS! Your manuscripts neatly, 
attractively and accurately typewritten in accord- 
ance with the technical requirements demanded by 
editors and producers. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Write for terms. 

CHAS. BEATTY, Agent 
1421 14th Street Moline, Illinois 
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All questions will be 
unless a self-addressed stamped envelope is enclosed. 
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THE SONGWRITER’S DEN 


A Department Devoted to Song Writing and Song Writers 
Conducted by Edith de L. Phillips 


If you have a question for the Song Editor please observe the following rules: 


Address all inquiries to The Song Editor, care The Writer’s Digest, Butler Building, Cincinnati, 
answered through these columns. 
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Ohio. 


Songs or manuscripts will not be returned 


Send postage to cover reply and return of any manuscript. 


MTU UL 


A NEW KIND OF DEPRAVITY 


We have received the 
from the United States Music Chamber of 
Commerce, to whom it was sent by a 
woman who had fallen a victim to the snares 
of a song shark. Certainly this is moral 
degradation i in its very lowest degree. That 
this shark is able to operate his scheme at 
all is a sad commentary on our laws, which 
permits these contemptible creatures to rob 
ignorant people of their hard-earned money, 
even coming in between a sick woman and 
a much needed operation, and yet which 
would send this same woman to prison were 
she to filch from this same wretch the price 
of a meal. The letter, with its pathetic 
spelling and all, just as it was written, fol- 
lows: 


following letter 








FOR A SHORT TIME, I will make the complete piano part to your 

poem for $6.00 (regular price $10.00). Send your poem and 
$3.00 and I will make the piano part, sending it to you. Then 
pay $1. dl per month for three months and it is your property. 
$5.00 with order pays in full. I GUARANTEE A FIRST CL aes 
PIANO PART OR REFUND CASH IN FULL. FREE MELODY 
your poem on approval. Four revised, typewritten copies of Ae, 
poem, with four melodies thereto $2.00. Formula reinking type- 
writer ribbons 25c. 


LUTHER f. Ne | Music Composer and Publisher. 
Dep 


WD,’’ Thomaston, Maine 











SONG WRITERS—HAVE YOU IDEAS? 

If so, winner in Herald-Examiner’s $10,000.00 Song 

Contest (Nationally-known “Song World Editor) 

wants your song poems for guaranteed proposition. 
CASPER NATHAN 

Dept. F-929 Garrick Theatre Bldg., Chicago 











ELIZABETH G. BLACK, 


A recognized successful composer, will 
write melody to your words, and harmonize, 
making the same ready to submit to the 
market. By appointment or by mail. Post- 
age, please. 


95 Rutland Road, 
38 








Brooklyn, New York } 





“___ Outro, Sept. 7, 1923. 
“Dear Sir: 

“Just received your letter this noon and 
so will now try to ancer it at once. But 
Pleas excuse Bad ritting & spelling as I* 
never went to school & am now very sick 
so I can only rite a word or two at a time. 
Thank you for your inquire in to my song 
I rote. I rote the words & then I saw an 
ad in a magazine wher this man wanted 
song poams. So more for fun than any- 
thing else I sent him mine. But I thot it 
would Be coming Back in a few days with 
a little note stating it was no good that is 
if it came Back at all it might find the wast 
3asket. I did not at the time tell my Folks 
what I had don. What was my surprise a 
week later to get a letter stating my Poam 
was good & with a slite change or two in it 
& set to the Proper music would Bring me 
money & went on to say what all he would 
do. Make 50 Proffesnal Copyes 15 to come 
to me 15 to be sent to Publishing Houses & 
the rest to singers & to Piano Roll Cos. & 
& I was to have the Plates 
which were valued at $15.00 & for all this 
he asked the small some of $40.00 which 
was less than aney other Composers would 
I rote Back to him telling him I was a 
young girl & poor. Was a Helpless Crip- 
pled Invalid. had not walked for 13 years, 
& a grate suffer. so that | must Be Kept 
under Hypodemices all the time night & 
day, and the Doctors all said all that would 
ever do me aney good was to Have a serous 
operation preformed By a spashlest who 
understood my cace & then 6 months in the 
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Hospitle, & now | was on days I was able 
to at all making Hand made Jewelry to rase 
the money for this operation & I did not 
see how I could rase the $40.00 & unless I 
could get anufe out of the song to help Pay 
for the Operation I could not do aney thing 
with it. Well he rote that he wanted to 
help me & that he would take the money in 
aney amount & at aney time I could send it 
untill I got the $40.00 all Payed. Well I 
sent $20.00 & told him to go ahead & do 
his Best with it as he knew whot it would 
mean to me. in less than three weeks it 
came Back set to music & if I did not like it 
he would reset the music or refund my 
money I had Payed him. Well I liked the 
music & so did all who heard it, onley the 
aftertime some one did not like that, so I 
sent it Back with the other $20.00 just be- 
fore the 4th of July I received 20 copys & 
a list of Publishing Houses he was to send 
them to & he said he was not sending the 
plates untill he found out if I wanted Or- 
cherstration or not. then he would send 
the plates & he onley asked $10.00 for the 
Orcherstration which was Half what all 
other Composers asked, & it would be a 
grate help to me in selling the song or get- 
ting some publishing House to take it up. 
But at the time I was to sick to even rite 
to him, & it was about two weeks or maby 
longer Befor I did rite, & then in a fue 
days my letter came back stating he had 
moved & left no address, so I thot he may 
have taken my plates & skiped with them 
intending to use them for himself. Make 
Copys & sell them, as the song was not 
Copyrighted he could do that, it says on 
the song tho that it was Copyrighted. You 
see I got rather supearhus & rote the Copy- 
right Department to find out & they rote 
back saying that no song By that namb had 
Bin Copyrighted, he was to do all this for 
the $40.00. His namb and adress is Frank 
Padner, 6048 Prairie Ave. Chicago, Ill. I 
do feal alful to think I was counting on 
the.song to help rase the money for my 
operation, I did not expect a forturn out of 
it But I did think I could get something & 
every little Bit helps. 
three Operations Byt not.By aney onley.our 
Home-Docters. - While I‘can néver:Be made 
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I have already had: 











ARE YOUR MANUSCRIPTS COR- 
RECTLY PREPARED FOR 
PUBLICATIONP 


Ruth Greenwood Taylor, who has made 
a specialty of typing, revising and criticis- 
ing manuscripts, will be glad to handle 
your work for you. The charge for 
straight copyiag is 75c a thousand words 
or part thereof; for copying with editorial 
revision, $1.00 a thousand, and for a con- 
structive criticism, $1.00 a thousand. Write 
for particulars. 

RUTH GREENWOOD TAYLOR 

Franklin Turnpike, Allendale, N. J. 








FRANK H. RICE 
Play Broker 
25 West 48rd Street New York 
Plays for stage production and motion pic- 
ture rights to published fiction and produced 
plays sold. 











THE WRITERS’ EXCHANGE 
Literary Agency H. T. Anderson, Mgr. 


Stories, Poems, Novels, Novelettes, Etc., 
typed, revised and marketed. Submit manu- 
script. No reading fee. Prompt service. 


205 N. Church St. Rocky Mount, N. C. 











Let me prepare your manuscript for 
the market in the best form. Work guaranteed by 
competent, experienced typist. Rates: Copying 
(no corrections), 50-75c per 1000 words; revising, 
without typing, 35-50c per 1000 words; revising 
with typing, $1.00-$1.50 per 1000 words; typing 
poems, 2c per line. Address: 


AUTHORS’ TYPING SERVICE 
4702 Lyndale Ave. So. Minneapolis, Minn. 


AUTHORS! 











Poems Revised—Melodies Composed 

Four revised, typewritten copies of your poem, with 
four melodies thereto, in proper shape to send to 
publishers, $3.00. First-class piano part, $6.00. 
Work guaranteed. 


PHILLIPS SONG SERVICE BUREAU 
pig Beery Ree Emer Dt RR rc Be ge 
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WRITECRAFTERS 


TU WASTE PAPER INTO DOLLARS 


REJECTION SLIPS INTO ACCEPTANCES 


Writecrafters have helped their clients sell to Saturday 
Evening Post, Collier’s, Cosmopolitan, McClure’s, Every- 
body’s, American, Adventure, Munsey’s, etc, All manu- 


scripts receive the personal attention of A. L, Kimball, 


an editor and consulting critic of established reputation 
and 12 years’ experience, who has helped thousands of 
writers to a better understanding of story values and 


editorial requirements. Send for particulars. 


A. L. KIMBALL, Writecrafters, 


43 Hermitage Court, Charlotte, N. C. 








NO FOOLIN’ 


Let experts type your MSS. or Poems and have 
the mailman “STRUTT HIS STUFF” for you in 
that return mail Personal attention to all work. 
Typing, 60c per 1000 words. 


SOUTHWEST TYPING BUREAU 
415 No. Hill St. Los Angeles, Cal. 











AUTHORS! 


Are you having trouble getting your manu- 
scripts. copied? Let me save you this 
trouble. Write for rates. 


B. ‘T. BUTT 
R-9 Gladstone Ave. Nashville, Tenn. 











AUTHORS, WRITERS — ATTENTION! 
Your time is valuable—use it to write future 
stories and let me type your present manuscripts to 
conform to editors’ requirements. TEN YEARS 
EXPERIENCE. Write for terms. 


HOWARD A. DAVIS 
Authors’ Agent 


4828 N. Kostner Ave. Chicago, IIl. 














IT’S ALL IN KNOWING HOW. 


THE ART OF 
VERSIFICATION 


BY ESENWEIN AND ROBERTS 

will materially help you to become a successful poet. 
It fully covers every essential that you MUST KNOW 
to reach the top of the ladder—and profitable rec- 
ognition, 

Complete Practical Helpful 

Edwin Markham says: “There is no better book 
than this one for those who wish to study the art of 
versification.”” Profit by the advice of a master mind. 

311 Pages. Clothbound, gold lettering. 
Price, Postpaid, $2.00. 
THE WRITER'S DIGEST, 

300 Butler Building, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


COUPON 
THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 
300 Butler Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Send me a copy of “The Art of Versification,” for 
which I enclose $2.00. 
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well agen. But even Help is a hole lot if | 
can onley Be free of this alful Pain, | 
would think I was in Heaven, so you see 
what it all ment to me and I thot if this 
one was all right I could rite more. I have 
more rote But no music to them. I got a 
card from the Copyright Dept. so I could 
have it Copyrighted But I have Bin to sick 
to see to it. Besides my mother thinks | 
should wate untill we find out if we can 
make him do that as he has not filled his 
contract as he said he would. Which do 
you think Bist. I rote to a fue of the Pub- 
lishing houses he was to send the song to 
But they say they dont know if a song by 
that namb came there or not, they looked 
ut cannot find aney traces of it so I fear 
he did not do his part there ether. Well 
I do hope I have told you what you really 
wanted to Know. I do not think I will 
have Orcherstration untill I find out how 
the song sells would you. Thank you for 
your kindness & advice, & hope this long 
letter will help you.” 





QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


S. H. R., New Jersey—Ilf you have a 
little capital to invest, and have plenty of 
time to “plug” it, you might be able to break 
even on publishing your own song. How- 
ever, if you have tried all the reputable 
companies with it, you may take it as a 
pretty good sign that it lacks salable quali- 
ties. Also the time which you spend in 
plugging it could be more profitably spent 
in composing other songs and trying to sell 
them. 

The prices that you mention are reason- 
able enough, provided you get good work. 
There are a lot of printers who cater to the 
cheap song trade. who use poor paper, old 
and worn type, giving the song an appear- 
ance that really defeats your. purpose be- 
fore you get started. I would suggest that 
you take a New York telephone directory 
and get in touch with several printers 
there, as almost all the big printing houses 
have facilities for printing music. 

If you merely want to distribute to the 
general trade, your best plan is to interest 
as many dance orchestra leaders and mo- 
tion picture orchestra leaders as possible in 
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your song; get them to playing it, giving 
them “professional” copies, of course; and 
back this publicity up with having the song 
placed on sale at the music stores. This is 
your best plan, but, no doubt, other stunts 
will occur to you which can be applied to 
local conditions peculiar to yours. 

B. M., Pennsylvania—You say you hope 
we will not criticize your poem very harshly. 
Your song is so lacking in salable qualities, 
however, that we don’t see how we can 
do anything else except be frank with you, 
because only in this way can we be of the 
most value to you. 

Really, your song is very bad, and it is 
absolutely useless to try to dispose of it, 
because there is not a reliable company in 
the country who would want to take a 
chance with it. There are, of course, fake 
companies around who would take it on, 
but they would make you pay money in ad- 
vance, and would give you nothing in re- 
turn. 

C. U. H., Missouri—You asked us to be 
frank, and I am going to be so when I tell 
you that I don’t feel that your song is sal- 
able. Your theme lacks distinction, having 
been handled so often before. Also the 
idea which your theme carries is not strik- 
ing enough to make it appeal to the pub- 
lishers. 

[ am speaking now of the two stanzas. 
Your chorus is pieasing:y done. If you 
could leave your chorus as it is and build 
up an entirely new stanza (only one) for it, 
| would feel rather differently about the 
song. Make your stanza contain just a 
single thought, instead of several as each 
stanza now contains. If you will do this 
and will send me your efforts, I will be 
very glad to criticize your song again. 

G. C., Louisiana—Replying to your letter 
of August 27th, we are enclosing herewith 
a list of publishers to whom you may send 
your lyric. These represent reliable people. 
Above all I would like to urge you not to 
listen to the wiles of the song “sharks,” 
who hold out alluring pictures of fame and 
wealth as the result of their exploitation of 
your song. All they want is your money ; 
it is you that they are exploiting for their 
own benefit. 

(Continued on page 44.) 
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JACK LONDON said: 


“T like your simple, direct, 
straight - from - the - shoulder 
method of presenting the 
matter. As somewhat of a 
veteran in the short story 
game, I feel justified in 
giving my judgment that 
your course in short story 
writing is excellently com- 
prehensive and practical.” 





This should mean more to you than anything WE 
can say—The Hoosier Short Story Course is the 
only one he ever endorsed. 

.. CHECKS OR REJECTION SLIPS! 
Which are you getting? Rejection slips are the 
horror of every Amateur Writer! Hoosier Students 
are getting Real Money for their work! Under the 
personai direction of Dr, Johnston, who will give 
you unlimited personal criticism and manuscript 
sales service, you, too, will get checks! 

SPECIAL OFFER NOW BEING MADE 

Write for free booklet, ‘“‘The Art of Story Writing.” 
Tells all about our service and course. Write today. 


HOOSIER INSTITUTE 


Dept. 190B FORT WAYNE, IND. 











SONG WRITERS — ATTENTION! 

A copy of the Circle Music Company’s four 
new song hits will help you in writing 
your next song—because each of these 
songs represent different styles of compo- 
sitions: 

“Japanese Lullaby” 

“She’s Got That, Too” 

“I’m Steerin’ For Erin” 

“Old Fashioned Days” 

On sale at all music stores. If your 
dealer cannot supply you, send 35c for each 
song. Address, 

CIRCLE MUSIC CO. 
409 First National Bank Building 
Cincinnati, O. 











Authors’ Manuscripts Neatly and Correctly 
Copied by one who knows the require- 
ments of publishers. Price, fifty cents per 
thousand words. 

Cc. GARMAN JOHNSTON 
Zelienople, Pa. 











WANTED—Manuscripts and other articles 
to type, 50c per 1000 words, one carbon 
copy included. Poetry, 4c per line. Neat 
and prompt service. 

HELEN EGAN 
P. O. Box 226 Austin, Minn. 














209 Maple Street 


AUTHORS! WRITERS! 


Is that all important first impression created by your 
manuscript, in its favor? Why not have your manu- 
scripts typed in attractive form, according to editors’ 
requirements, by an expert typist? For terms and 


sample, write 
LENA F. WEBB 
New Britain, Conn. 
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various publications and publishing houses as state 





All up-to-date and accurate information regardin 


of prize contests in any way involving the literary profession will be found in this column, 


suspended or discontinued publications, the needs of 
in communications from editors and announcements 








Prize Contest for First Novels 


A prize contest open to all writers resident in 
the United States who have never before had a 
novel published in book form is announced by 
Curtis Brown, Ltd., literary agents, 116 West 39th 
St. New York, to whom all inquiries should be 
addressed. Curtis Brown, Ltd., make the an- 
nouncement on behalf of Dodd, Mead & Com- 
pany, Pictorial Review and Famous Players- 
Laskey Corporation, the organizers of the con- 
test, who offer a cash payment of $13,500, plus 
book royalties, for what is judged to be the story 
best suited for publication as a magazine serial, 
and as a book, and for motion por adaptation. 
-- get ee should be submitted before June 1, 
1924, to Curtis Brown, Ltd. A decision will be 
reached by September 1, i924 Worthy stories 
not winning the cash prize will be given consider- 
ation with a view to their acceptance on the usual 
terms of payment. Indeed, the organizers state 
that the competition would be a partial failure if 
at least a dozen good novels were not found 
which could be accepted on fair terms. 





Are You a Serious Minded, 
Conscientious Writer ? 


If you are, we’re looking for you. We offer a 
superlative typing and revising service that is 
as good as the best. For a limited time our 
typing rates will remain at 40c per M. Re- 
vision rates vary according to amount of work 
on MSS. Constructive criticism and advice. 
Write us, or send us your script. Our guaran- 
tee stands back of all our work. 


BRINKMAN & MOEHLE 
Dept. W Okawville, Ill. 








QUAKER CITY AUTHORS’ AGENCY 


Fully fifty per cent of the selling value of a story 
or photoplay depends on the way in which it is pre- 
pared. Editors and producers demand that stories 
and photoplays be not only typewritten but type- 
written in proper form. We can do this for you. 
Write for prices, 


6148 Larchwood Ave. 








Philadelphia, Pa. 











IT PAYS AUTHORS 
To have work that is perfectly typed. Copying a 
specialty, neat accurate work guaranteed. Manu- 
scripts and poems typed in accordance with technical 
rules demanded by editors. Write for terms. 


MRS. M. C. KIRKPATRICK 
721 Hickory St. Abilene, Texas 
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THE PACKING HOUSE NEWS, P. O. Box 
2711, Tampa, Florida, is announcing a prize con- 
test ‘offering as a total $1,200.00 in prizes. The 
contest is to find the best letter answering this 
question, “Why do you read The Packing House 
News.” The rules are as follows: Follow these 
instructions carefully in submitting letters: 
Typewrite or write your letter on a blank sheet 
of 8% by 11 typewriter paper. Do not write or 
sign your name on your letter or give any in- 
dication of who the writer is. On a separate 
sheet of paper write your name and address and 
state whether or not you are on the mailing list 
of the Packing House News, and if not state 
whose copy you have read or where you obtain 
the News. Put this sheet with your name and 
address on in a blank envelope and seal it. En- 
close this envelope with your letter to be entered 


in the contest. The sealed envelope will be 
numbered and the same number placed on your 
letter. The envelope will not be opened until 


after the judges have awarded the prizes. 


“Letters entered in this contest must not be 
over 300 words in length. Typewrite them if 
possible and write on one side of paper only. 
Only one letter will be allowed from each con- 
testant. If it is found after the letters*have been 
judged that a winning contestant has submitted 
more than one letter, this contestant will be elim- 
inated and another winner chosen. This contest 
will close at midnight of December 15, 1925 
Letters mailed after this time will not be ac- 
cepted.” 


$5,000.00 in prizes is offered by the Physical 
Culture Magazine. “We want the most interest- 
ing, helpful, and inspiring life stories of men and 
women who have regained their health and re- 
newed their youth and their mental vigor through 
physical culture methods. Sit down now and tell 
your story. 

“The editors of Physical Cuture will pass judg- 
ment on which stories are the most interesting 
and helpful. In case of a tie, full amount of 
the prize will be awarded to each tying contestant. 
The contest closes January 1, 1924. Address, 
Life Story Contest Editor, Physical Culture Mag- 
azine, Macfadden Bldg., 1926 Broadway, New 
York City.” 


THE DRAMA BRANCH of the Community 
Arts Association of Santa Barbara, California, is 
announcing a Prize Play Contest. Prizes will be 
awarded for the best original one-act and full 
length plays, the contest closing February 1, 1924. 
No play will be accepted which does not conform 
to the rules of the contest. Information as to 
details can be obtained upon application to Mrs. 
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O. L. Hathaway, 936 Santa Barbara Street, Santa 
Barbara, Cal. 


The Editor of THE ROSICRUCIAN FEL- 
LOWSHIP offer three prizes for the three best 
articles submitted before January 1, 1924. First 
prize, $25.00; second, $15.00; third, $10.00. 
Articles may be submitted along any of the fol- 
low lines: 


Occult Stories. 

Personal Experiences in Spiritual Development. 
Occult Philosophy—Any Technical Phase. 
Occult Philosophy—Its Practical Application. 
Astrology—Theoretical or Practical. 

Number Vibration. 

Health and the Means to Promote It. 

Scientific Diet. 


1. Articles submitted must contain not less 
than 2,500 words. 

2. Articles which do not take prizes but which 
can be used in the magazine will be retained, a 
year’s subscription being given for each. 

3. Manuscripts submitted should be marked 
“Prize Competition” and number of words stated. 
Manuscripts should be typewritten if possible and 
in double, not single, spacing. 

4. It is sometimes found necessary to make 
slight modifications in articles submitted to bring 
them within requirements, Articles are only ac- 
cepted subject to this provision.’ 

5. Any writer may submit more than one 
article if desired. 


The S. N. L. Technical Syndicate, 822 Reaper 
Block, Chicago, “can use'a large number of short 
high-grade articles, containing about 300 words, 
on Radio; also, a number of articles containing 
750 to 1,000 words. What we require, are in- 
teresting descriptions of good hook-ups and Radio 
kinks. We can also use a limited number of 
manuscripts on Automobile Topics and popular 
science articles. Illustrations or photographs 
should accompany articles, if possible. We report 
on manuscripts within two weeks, and pay on 
acceptance at the rate of one cent per word, and 
for specially good material we will pay two cents 
per word.” 


The Laird Extension Institute, Minneapolis, 
Minn., is conducting a November “Finish-the- 
Plot” contest. Fifty dollars in cash prizes are 
offered. Any one may compete who is eighteen 
vears or over and who asks for Free Book and 
particulars of Dr. Richard Burton’s Course in 
Short-Story Writing and profit-sharing plan. 
The contest closes November 30. Ten prizes will 
be awarded: Ist, $25.00; 2nd, $10.00; 3rd, $5.00; 
{th, $3.00; 5th, $2.00; 6th to 10th, $1.00 each. 
For more complete details and copy of the inter- 
esting little plot-skeleton written by Dr. Burton 
and to be finished in 100 words, see the adver- 
tisement in this issue announcing this contest by 
the Laird Extension Institute. 


Leland Stanford Kemnitz, of Detroit, offers, 
through THE BOOKFELLOWS, a prize of one 
hundred dollars for the best sonnet or group of 
(Continued on page 46) 
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Wonderful, new device, guides yo ur band; eqevoste gts your Trities 
infew days. Bigim Km y Sa Som: 
plete outline FREE. WriteC. J. 4g ry oe uis. Mo. 











$20.00 In a few hours; $25.00 in an afternoon; 
$50.00 in an evening.” Ever make money like that 
writing? I have. For twenty-five years I have been 
writing and selling and helping others to write and 
sell, If you will write me, I'll prove that you’ve 
been looking for me. I know that I can help you. 
I will accept a few MSS. for placing. Address: 


REM. A. JOHNSTON, Ossian, Indiana 








AUTHORS — WRITERS 
Your time is valuable. Why spend it preparing 
manuscripts when you can secure them neatly and 
correctly typewritten and ready for the publisher? 
Clear carbon copy. Rates and sample gladly fur- 
nished on request. 


FRANK P. JOHNSON 
59 Pleasant Ave. Montgomery, Ala. 








WRITERS! 
Send your manuscript to an expert typist- 
Neat, accurate typing in technical form, 
50c per 1000 words, with carbon copy. 
BESS BARNHOUSE 
7024 Lincolnway Laporte, Ind. 








MANUSCRIPT EXPERT 


Writer of experience, a college graduate, will correct 
and type your manuscripts. Knows editorial require- 
ments. Terms: 50 cents a thousand words; 3 cents 
a line for poetry. Carbon free. 


J. W. BOLTON, Greenville, Ala. 








AUTHORS, ATTENTION! 

I shall be glad to type your manuscripts for you, 
thus relieving you of this troublesome feature and 
giving you more time for strictly creative work. My 
rates are 75 cents to $1.00 per thousand words and 
I guarantee my typing to be accurate and in the 
proper technical form. 

JESSIE E. FLEMING, Authors’ Representative 

Toulon, Il, 








Mr. Story and Photoplay Writer: 
Typing and Revising of Story and Photoplay 
Manuscripts by experienced hands, guaranteeing 
first-class work. Address me for prices and samples. 











W. B. LONG 

Authors’ Agent 
656 Cherry Street Marion, Ohio 
NEATNESS — ACCURACY — PROMPTNESS 


Are guaranteed by having your stories, novels, 
poems, photoplays, circular letters corrected and 
typed, according to technical rules, by an experienced 
teacher and typist. Typing, with carbon copy, 75c 
per 1000 words; Typing, with corrections, $1.00 per 
1,000 words; Poems, 4c per line. Follow-up and 
form letters, 25c per page, 25 words. 


MRS. E. R. SNELL, 4210 Tuttle Ave., Dallas, Tex. 
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This announcement will interest writers and begin- 
ners who need help—who have the determination and 
the ability to qualify in the profession of story writ- 
ing. For one of our modern educational needs has 
been a practical, red-blooded, university-grade of 
training school for fictionists. 


Harry McGregor has proven himself to be a genius 
asa fiction critic and as ateacher of fiction writers. His 
ability is widely recognized among publishers and 
professional fictionists. A few of his practical results 
are attested by the following statements of authors: 


“*As I am one of your pupils, I know you will be pleased with 
the following telegram which I have just received: “Your man- 


Harry McGregor 


\ 





uscript.... wins grand prize of $1,000, payable October 15 
per rules of contest.’”’ “I have sold to Metropolitan Magazine 
my story... . which you criticized for me. Here’s how!” “In 
March three of my stories appeared.”’ “‘Just had a story accep- 
ted by Sunset.”’ “Your criticism was worth $500 to me.” 


Writers and beginners who want Mr. McGregor's 
advice or his training work should first submit one 
or two short stories for examination. Only talented 
persons can be accepted for training. Training is given 
either by correspondence or personally toa necessar- 
ily limited number of writers. Consultation: by ap- 
pointment only. Short story manuscripts to be exam- 
ined may be sent now, without fee, for a prompt 
careful reading and a frank report. 


6459 Hillegass .. Oakland, Calif. 
SK sn Ee LLL 





THE SONGWRITER’S DEN 
(Continued from page 41.) 

C. F. F., Arkansas—We want to take up 
the questions which you raise in order. 

First, if it is convenient for you to present 
the material in person there would be some 
advantage to be gained, inasmuch as per- 
sonal contact very often creates a favorable 
impression, especially if the author is a 
good salesman. Under most conditions, 
however, one can accomplish as much 
through correspondence as through a per- 
sonal call. In the case of a personal call an 
appointment is always desirable. If you 
live outside of the city where you are mak- 
ing the call, it is usually sufficient to make 
a telephone appointment after you arrive. 

In mailing music, always send it flat, be- 
tween mailing boards. A letter accompany- 
ing the manuscript will help its sale. 

On your manuscript you can make a no- 
tation of your real name and address, in 
case you want to use a pen name for the 
composition. Business correspondence and 
checks would be sent to your right name 
and address accordingly. 

No, there is no advantage to be gained 
in using a man’s name. 

Royalties rather vary with different pub- 
lishers, but a quite common rate is two and 
a half or three cents. 


A. C. C., Maryland—Replying to your 
letter, so far as the copyright is concerned 
it doesn’t matter which set of words you 
use, just so they are the words that will 
actually appear in the published song. If 
I were you I wouldn’t question the judg- 
ment of the arranger when it comes to 
changing your words. This happens in the 
case of all songs, no matter how experienced 
the authors are. I can’t quite tell from 
your letter whether you signed this con- 
tract or not. If not, don’t do so, as it is the 
old “shark” scheme, not even disguised. 
You have absolutely nothing to gain as the 
result of your forty dollars. 

W. F. H., Washington—Don'’t, by any 
means, sign the contracts which were sent 
These people are out after your 
They haven’t a 


you. 
money, and nothing else. 
thing to offer you in a way of service. 

W. G., Maine—You have written a most 
interesting “poem.” It is cleverly handled, 
but it is not a type of poem that will make 
a salable song. The idea lacks catchiness, 
and is a bit too heavy for the song buying 
public of today. Send it out to the maga- 
zines, for I feel sure you will have no diffi- 
culty in disposing of it for magazine pub- 
lication. 
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A, W.—You will find a number of 
firms in your city who will be able to print 
music for you; all the larger printing estab- 
lishments have the type for this work, and 
your best plan would be to call on say four 
or five of them and get their prices for 
whatever work you have in mind, and then 
select the lowest bidder. 

The song which you submit has no sal- 
able qualities whatever. Acceptance by this 
firm means nothing whatever as to merit. 
They publish a whole lot worse lyrics than 
yours, and with music that is at least 
equally bad, and hand out to the author the 
same line that we have no doubt they 
handed to you. There is only one kind of 
acceptance that means anything as to merit, 
and that is an acceptance by a reputable, 
honest firm, which takes no fees in advance, 
and pay you honest-to-goodness money. 
Your lyric has nothing distinctive as to 
idea, and it is too sad, even for the melan- 
choly inclined. Mothers don’t inspire that 
kind of feeling—at least they shouldn’t, in 
songs. 

J.T. B., Tennessee—Your lyric is hardly 
of a nature that would make it popular with 
the public, or appeal to the publishers. The 
idea is an ancient one; it has been worked 
from every possible angle, and I can’t con- 
ceive of any publishers taking a chance on 
vour handling of it, which lacks distinction 


and interest—it lacks distinction I might 
add, not only in theme, but also in your 
handling. 

L. G. M., Milwaukee—The proposition 


which you mention is the old army game. 
The firm which you received your first let- 
ter from merely sent your name on to a 
second firm, with whom they work in col- 
lusion, and from them you received this 
offer to set your lyric to music. It makes 
no difference whether one’s lyric is worth- 
less or whether is has merit, the procedure 
is always the same; they extol the lyric to 
the skies, knowing that a certain percentage 
of the people who write them are going to 
bite. I hope you will not be among the 


ninety-and-nine, which represents just about 
the average of those who do accept and get 
stung. Merely steer clear entirely of the 
outfit. 


(Continued on page 48) 
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UNFINISHED STORY CONTEST! 
$50 IN PRIZES GIVEN! 


Easy to win if you use your imagination. 
Read this story plot and write your ending 
for it. Ten people will win cash prizes 
for their ideas. All contestants will receive 
free particulars of Dr. Richard Burton’s 
Course in Short-Story Writing, and profit- 
sharing plan. Dr. Burton is “greatest 
authority of them ail,” and personally cor- 
rects and revises the lessons. Try your 
hand—you may have writing ability worth 
real money if it were properly trained. 

PLOT SKELETON (by Dr. Burton): At a stag din- 
ner party, a group of men were telling stories over the 
coffee. One, a well-known clergyman, the conversation 
falling on the subject of wedding fees. declares that the 
largest fee he ever received was $200. As the party 
breaks up, one of the guests, a parishioner whom he had 
married a year or two before, drew him aside and ex- 
pressed surprise at the clergyman’s statement, ‘“‘Why 
so?” said the clergyman “it was you I referred to, of 
course, but I didn’t wish to give your name.” “How 
could you mean me?” replied the parishioner in astonish- 
ment, “I gave you $1.000.” And the two men stood 
looking at each other for a moment in dumb perplexity 
and amazement. Then—? 

PRIZES for the best ending to this story: 
$25.00 cash; 2nd. $10.00; 3rd, $5.00; 4th, 
$2.00: 6th to 10th, $1.00 each. 

RULES: Contestants must he over 18. Send one plot 
ending only on single sheet. Use 100 words or less. Don’t 
copy this plot. Write name, age, address and number 
of words. Contest closes Nov. 30th 1923. Put your 
wits to work on this story. Try for that $25. 00 first 
prize—you may win it with only a few minutes’ work. 
If you don’t compete, ask for Free Book and profit- 
sharing plan anyway. 


LAIRD EXTENSION INSTITUTE, 205 Laird Bldg., Minnéapolis, Minn. 





Dr. Burton 


Ist Prize, 
$3.00; 5th, 




















MALONE FARREL 


conducting a criticism service for 


is now : 
constructive reviews. 


those desiring honest, 
He has had several years’ successful expe- 
rience as a free-lance writer and as an 
editor. Therefore he can understand the 
new writer’s problems and also make such 
criticisms and suggestions for reconstruct- 
ing your stories, photoplays, songs, poems, 
articles, etc., as to fit them to the editors’ 


needs. 

RATES 
1,000 words or less... $1.50 
1,000 to 2,000 words... sis ; 2.00 
2,000 to 4,000 words........ aoe .. 3.00 
4:000 to 5000 WOTES. «...0....6560- 000055 3.50 
Between 5,000 and 10,000 words, 60 cents 


for each thousand over 5,000. 


TYPING 

A typing service is also at your command. 
Neat, prompt attention to all manuscripts 
by expert typists, at the rate of 75 cents for 
each thousand words, with carbon copy 
and suggestions for markets by Mr. Farrel 
in person. 

Those persons who desire quality will be 
pleased with the results they get from our 
service. Address: 


MALONE FARREL 
3488 Dury Ave. Cincinnati, Ohio 




















THE WRITER’S MARKET 
(Continued from page 43) 

sonnets submitted before April 1, 1924. The 
judges will be John Erskine and William Griffith, 
of New York, former Professor of English Lit- 
erature at Columbia University and President of 
the Poetry Society of America, and the latter, 
Editor of Current Opinion. There are no re- 
strictions as to the number of poems that may 
be submitted by each contestant. The prize 
winning sonnet and such others as may, with 
the consent of the authors, be chosen for that 
purpose, will be published in book form in man- 
ner worthy of the contents. It is hoped to make 
this prize and plan of publication an annual event 
in order to encourage poetice effort and especially 
to discover and bring out worthy work that has 
not received deserved recognition. For condi- 
tions of the contest write to Flora Warren Sey- 
mour, Clerk, 4917 Blackstone Ave., Chicago. 





SMILES, Culver City, Calif., is temporarily 
suspended. 


AMERICAN ART STUDENT AND .COM- 
MERCIAL ARTIST, 21 Park Row, New York 
City. Editor, Walter W. Hubbard. Monthly; 
25 cents a copy; $2.50 a year. “Only once in a 
while do we pay cash for really good articles— 
usually we pay in advertising space or life sub- 
scriptions. We can give young writers a lot of 
valuable publicity in our 10,000 circulation, and 
can use articles on cartooning, fine arts. ceramics, 
etc. We use photographs also.” 








AMERICAN ECONOMIST, 137 Centre St., 
New York City. Editors, The American Protec- 
tive Tariff League. Issued weekly; 5 cents a 
copy; $2.00 a year. “The object of this league 
shall be to protect American labor by a tariff 
on imports, which shall adequately secure Ameri- 
can industrial products against the competition of 
foreign labor. We pay on publication, one-half 
cent a word.” ee 


THE AMERICAN SCHOOL BOARD JOUR- 
NAL, 129 Michigan St., Milwaukee, Wis. Editors, 
William George Bruce and William C. Bruce. 
Issued monthly; $3.00 a year. “We are constantly 
in need of articles on problems related to city 
and village school administration, particularly 
such as are related to the financing of schools, 
school taxation and bonding, purchasing for 
schools, accounting. problems relating to the em- 
ployment, supervision and of improvement of 
teachers in the service, teachers’ salaries and pen- 
sions, planning the construction of school build- 
ings, school sanitation and hygiene, heating and 
ventilating, etc.” Manuscripts are reported on 
within a week, and payment of one-half cent a 
word is made on publication. 

BRIEF STORIES, 805 Drexel Bldg., Philadel- 
phia. Pa. Editor; Wm. H. Kofoed. Issued 
monthly; 20 cents a copy; $2.00 a year. “We are 
interested in short stories of a high quality, length 
from 1.500 to 5.000 words; novelettes of approxi- 
mately 12.000 words: verse. No epigrams, jokes, 
prose fillers, photos or essays are used.” 


CHAS. S. CLARK COMPANY, 265 W. Thir- 
ty-sixth St.. New York City. “We need Christ- 
mas sentiments, prose or verse, of a kindly but 
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humorous nature. We report on manuscripts 
within one week, and pay 25 to dU cents a line on 
acceptance.’ 

FARM MECHANICS MAGAZINE, 1827 
Prairie Avenue, Chicago, Ill. Editor, B. L. John- 
son. Issued monthly; 20 cents a copy; $1.00 a 
year. “Illustrated articles on use of farm ma- 
chinery, farm buildings and farm home mechan- 
ical equipment are used in karm Mechanics Maga- 
sine. Also articles on Farm Management. We 
prefer illustrated ‘experience’ articles. Manu- 
scripts are reported on at once, and payment of 
one cent a word or ten dollars a page is made 
on publication.” 

THE BETTER HEALTH MAGAZINE, Elm- 
hurst, Ill., has been discontinued for an indefinite 
period. 

AMERICAN BOTANIST, Joliet, Ill. Editor, 
Willard N. Clute. Issued quarterly; 40 cents a 
copy; $1.50 a year. “We are always glad to 
receive articles of new discoveries in plant life, 
but one must have a bent toward botany to have 
much chance of finding such, and if anybody 
knows anything new or informing about plants, 
this is the place to send it. Manuscripts are paid 
for only by subscriptions.” 


ARGOSY-ALL-STORY WEEKLY, 280 Broad- 
way, New York City. Editor, Matthew White, Jr. 
Issued weekly; 10 cents a copy; $4.00 a year. 
“We buy serials of 60,000 words, novelettes of 
15.000 to 20,000, short stories of 3,000 to 5,000 
words, also poems of a topical but not newspaper 
type. We report on manuscripts in ten days, and 
pay on acceptance.” 





CANDID OPINION, Prescott, Ark. Editor, 
H. B. McKenzie. Issued monthly, 15 cents a 
copy; $1.50 a year. “We buy very little, but 
use occasional good short stories and authorita- 
tive articles on any question of industrial, political 
or social interest. We do not want stories about 
the war or serials.” 





CHEVROLET REVIEW, General Motors 
Bldg., Detroit, Mich. Editor, K. G. Cornell. Is- 
sued monthly; 50 cents a year. “We use articles 
similar to those appearing in Motor, and Motor 
Life. We would consider short stories in which 
an automobile plays an important part. We wish 
to improve the character of the Chevrolet Re- 
view in every respect, and beginning with Decem- 
ber issue we are increasing to twenty pages and 
cover in two colors. Therefore we would be glad 
to have such high-class material from time to 
time which you think might interest us. We use 
poems and photographs if suitable to our publi- 
cation. At present we would be glad to have 
material and photos suitable for Christmas num- 
ber. Manuscripts are reported on at once, and 
payment is made on acceptance. For the ma- 
terial we have purchased so far we have paid 
one cent per word, but we are willing to pay the 
price if we can get good material.” 





THE PACKING HOUSE NEWS, Tampa. 
Florida. Managing editor. J. H. Reese. “We 
are alwavs in the market for well written, illus- 
trated feature articles. Most of these should 
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have some direct connection with the industry of 


packing or shipping fruits and vegetables. We 
will consider a few articles on canning and de- 
hydration. News items regarding packing-houses 
and allied interests are welcome. We have cor- 
respondents in several states who send us news 
from their territory every month and we would 
prefer to have one correspondent in each state 
or country. Articles with illustrations get more 
attention than those without. Three or four good 
clear photos should accompany each feature ar- 
ticle. A page of humor in each issue calls for a 
certain amount of material and we will be glad 
to consider original humorous material from writ- 
ers. We would be glad to consider verses if they 
have a packing, shipping or business angle or fit 
in some way with our editorial matter. We are 
willing to pay well for good fiction either short 
stories or serials. Heretofore we have been un- 
able to attract the kind of fiction material we 
want. It must appeal to men. Business stories, 
mystery stories, negro stories and red-blooded 
yarns of any kind will get our careful considera- 
tion. Commencing with November 1, 1923, we 
will have a fixed policy of paying for material 
upon acceptance. We will have a variable rate 
and this will be based entirely upon the quality 
of the material submitted. For feature articles 
our rate will be from one to four cents a word. 
For fiction, from one to ten cents. For verse and 
humor, depending upon the quality and value to 
us. For illustrations (photos) from 50 cents to 
$2.50 each.” 





COLLEGE HUMOR, 102 W. Chestnut St., 
Chicago, Ill, in the future will be very much 
in the market for articles dealing with under- 
graduate humor. “By that we do not mean a 
story containing fool stunts played by students 
on each other, or their professors. Much better 
would be an article on how John Jones was ex- 
pelled from college for planning and carrying 
through a street parade whose humorous features 
were obnoxious to the authorities; and how Jones 
took the same idea into the business world and 
made a fortune in chain-restaurants by clever ad- 
vertising ; and, finally, how he established a res- 
taurant in his old college town and had his grim 
joke by issuing engraved invitations to the faculty 
to sample his Excelo Chicken Broth—‘Dandy for 
weak stomachs.’ We place no restrictions on the 
contributor save that his material be original and 
be presented as briefly as possible. Such men as 
H. C. Witwer and Wallace Irwin write for us. 
but we really want to encourage the amateur. We 
are buying three-color front covers with snappy 
ideas (with a warm red as the predominant color), 
and sometimes we have a use for clear photo- 
graphs. Don’t send us anything without first ob- 
taining the latest number of College Humor and 
studying our needs. Payment is made promptly 
on acceptance.” 





ACTION STORIES, 481 Eighth Avenue, New 
York City. Editor, J. B. Kelly. “We want 
‘Novelettes’ of about 15,000 words, thick of plot. 
teeming with incident and full of color, ro- 
mantic oer enture, western, northern, sea and de- 
tective. No long stories, but ‘baby’, boiled-down 
novels. We are in immediate need of 1,500 word 
novelettes. The woman interest is invited. In 
return we will give prompt decisions, payment on 
(Continued on page 50) 
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AUTHORS! 


Have your manuscripts typed by one who 
has made the technical form demanded by 
publishers a study, and who is also capable 
of correcting your minor errors. Normal 
graduate with six years’ teaching experi- 
ence. I give your work my personal atten- 
tion. One carbon copy furnished and minor 
errors corrected free. 


50c Per 1000 words for prose. 
2c Per line for poetry. 


MRS. EDNA VAN METER 


Box 62 Hamburg, Ia. 














Let Us Do Your Typing. Manuscripts, 
50—75c per 1000 words; poems, 2c a line; 
form letters and follow-up letters, 25c a 
page of 25 lines. Work done promptly 
and accurately by 


The Badger Typing and Revising Bureau 
Hotel Gilpatrick, Milwaukee, Wis. 











Authors who desire their manuscripts to conform 
to high standards, will find our typewriting and revis- 
ing service of great value. 

Careful personal attention is given to every manu- 
script received. Write for terms, 


RUSKIN LITERARY BUREAU 
Box 493, G. P. O. New York City 














AFTER EIGHT YEARS OF SUBSTAN- 
TIAL GROWTH UNDER THE 
TITLE OF 


THE STUDENT WRITER 


THE NAME OF THIS AUTHORITA- 
TIVE TRADE JOURNAL FOR 
WRITERS HAS BEEN 
CHANGED TO 


The Author & Journalist 


AS BEING MORE DESCRIPTIVE OF 
ITS PROFESSIONAL APPEAL. 


The price has been advanced to $2.00 a 
year, 20 cents a copy, but until December 
1st subscriptions will be accepted at the 
old rate of $1.50 a year. Address 


1836 CHAMPA ST. DENVER, COLO. 




















JOURNALS oe os one SHORT STuRIES 


Those who desire independence through a 
literary career are offered. 
EXPERT GUIDANCE BY reer seeewAL 

AUTHORS, EDITORS, AND EWS- 

PAPERMEN OF HIGH STANDING 
in that side of their art which they can turn 
to the greatest profit. 

MANUSCRIPT SALES DEPARTMENT 
at the disposal of writers (professionals and 
beginners) desiring to dispose of their manu- 
scripts on a COMMISSION BASIS. 

PLOT CHART AND COPYRIGHT 
BOOKLETS FREE. 


THE HARVARD COMPANY 


327, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


HUHNE REEL 
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by 


correct. 
Try me and be convinced. 


R. 


TRY MY SPECIAL OFFER 


Manuscripts attractive, 
to please both author and 
Write for particulars. 


clients. 
Sure 


new 


W. M. FRAME 
4, Box 70 


20% Reduction on stories or poems sent for typing 
technically 
editor. 


Niles, Mich. 











Thirty years’ 
and gives advice as to their disposal. 


LA TOUCHE HANCOCK 
Author and Critic 
experience. 


stamp for circular. 


5 Willoughby St., Brooklyn. 


Revises MSS. 
Send 











MAKING YOUR CAMERA PAY 


By Frederick C. Davis 


This book deals with practical ques- 
tions of selling photographs for pub- 
lication. It discusses what editors 
want, size, shape and finish most 
desired; where to sell, prices paid, 
kinds of subjects in demand. 

The opportunity to sell good pic- 
tures was never better. The amateur 
has as good a chance as the profes- 
sional. Mr. Davis can tell you how to 


Make Your Camera Pay 
Cloth Bound, Handy Size 
Price, Postpaid, $1.00 





MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY. 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 
Butler Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Enclosed find $1.00 (check or money order). 
Please send me by return mail, postpaid, a copy of 
“Making Your Camera Pay.’ 
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THE SONG WRITER’S DEN 
(Continued from page 45) 


F. L., New Mexico—Replying to your let- 
ter of August 3rd, inasmuch as you did not 
give us the name of the company to whom 
you sent your lyric, it is difficult to say 
what chance you have of getting action on 
Inasmuch as it is a company 
that requires advance fees, the chances are, 
so far as results are concerned, you will 
get nothing from them; if they do 
come across with printed copies, you will 
get no tangible results as the result of your 
flier. 

J. P., Pennsylvania—The concerns which 
you mention are both of the “shark” type 
which WriteEr’s DiceEst is combating. They 
have absolutely nothing to offer you, and as 
you say, the fact that they w ant money in 
advance is enough to condemn them. You 
say $18 does not seem so high for publish- 
ing your song. It is high, though, when 
you consider that you get absolutely nothing 
in return for it; it is easy money for them 
when vou remind yourself that they do 
in to earn it. 


your work. 


even 


A. S., Mukwonago—Y our lyric has con- 
siderable merit. It needs tying up a little 
in the chorus and the two stanzas. The 
general idea in the chorus is that your hero 
is happy and contented now that he is with 
his true love—but in both of the stanzas he 
seems to be nervous and wants to beat it 
somewhere with her. I would leave out 
that nete—the idea that he wants to take 
her away and be alone, because it conflicts 
with the beautiful contentment which reigns 
throughout the chorus. 


ONCE I DREAMED 

By Maupe Woop Henry. 
Once I dreamed of poetry, 
Flowing lines in line; 
Sonnet, odes and madrigals, 
Epic things sublime; 
Lyrics, ballads, roundelays, 
Every sort of verse; 
Now I’m writing greeting cards 
And filling up my purse. 
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THE WRITER’S DIGEST 





THE IDEAL COURSE IN 


News Writing and Correspondence 





List of the Lessons 


Lesson 1, Newspaper _Correspond- 
ence a Promising Field. 


Lesson 2, What News Is. 

Lesson 3. News Sources, 

Lesson 4. How to “Handle” the 
Story. 

Lesson 5. How to Get the Story 


to the Paper. 


Lesson 6. Newspaper Correspond- 
ence, 

Lesson 7. How to Prepare Copy. 

Lesson 8. General Instructions, 

Lesson 9, What to Avoid. 


Lesson 10. Correspondence as a 
Bread Winner—the Trades, 
Lesson 11, Where to Sell It. 








Two Books Given Away--- 
See “B” Coupon 


“How to > ges gg ml 
By Felix J. In this book 
Mr. Koch tells — “how to sell your 
newspaper articles to more than 
one paper—as many as you can get 
to use them. This is known as syn- 
dication,” and means an immense 
increase in your earning power. 
This is not a book merely about 
syndicating, but about how to do it. 

“Th Writer’s Question and 
Answer Book,” by Harry V. Mar- 
tin, author of “The Ideal Course in 
Short Story Writing,” answers, 
in a simple, concise way, the thou- 
sand a gl questions that bother 
the new writer—such as_ whether 
you should write to the editor when 
ou send him a manuscript, etc. 
it will save you hours of looking 
through books and magazines for 
the answer to each question as it 
comes up, 











i “A” Coupon 


| WRITER’S DIGEST, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Gentlemen: Please send me the 

| IDEAL COURSE IN _ NEWS- 
WRITING AND CORRESPOND- 
| ENCE, es Free Criticism Certifi- 
1 ua, and enter my name on THE 
WRITE R's DIGEST list for one 
year. I will pay the postman $5 
upon receipt of the Course, and I 


I reserve the privilege of returning | 


the Course at the end of five days 


I if it is not all you claim it to e | 


and receive my money back. 
i Name .cccccccccccccccvcccccccces 
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is written especially for the man and woman who have not 
had previous experience or instruction in writing. It is 
written by an experienced newspaper man who is not only 
himself a writer of unusual ability, but has the rare faculty 
of telling what he has learned to the beginner. His Lesson 
on “What News Is” alone is worth the price asked for the 
Course — because “news” is the hardest thing that the 
student writer has to learn—the way it is usually taught. 
The Ideal Course, however, makes you see in just one 
Lesson what “News” is all about. And from then on the 
rest is easy. 


TELL IT TO SELL IT! 


Write it so you can sell it! That is the purpose of the 
Course, and that is why we have devoted a special section 
of the Course to a list of magazines and papers that pay 
well for the different kinds of writing that the Course tells 
you how to write. And that isn’t all—through the Special 
10-Day Service Offer which we describe below, you are 
kept in touch with the new markets each month by “The 
Writer’s Market,” published in THE WRITER’S DIGEST 
—which is sent you FREE. 


We Criticise Your Manuscript---F REE 


By a special arrangement which we have made with 
the author, he will criticise three of your articles before 
you send them out to the editors. In this way he can make 
constructive suggestions that will give quality and a 
professional air to your work. For this purpose each 
Course contains Free Criticism Certificates which you can 
use any time you choose. 


OUR SPECIAL 10-DAY SERVICE OFFER 


The regular price of THE IDEAL COURSE IN NEWS WRITING 
AND CORRESPONDENCE is $5. But to make the COURSE stand 
for the very last word in service we are making, for a strictly limited 
period of 30 days, the following amazing offer: 

For the regular price of the Course, or $5, we will send you the 
Course—postage paid by us—and the Free Criticism Service—and THE 
WRITER’S DIGEST for one year—twelve big numbers filled with 
practical articles by men who have made good, and containing each 
month an up-to-date list of new markets. To get this pomeruae bargain, 
just fill out the “A” Coupon and mail to us—TOD Don’t even 
take the time to send the money. If you are aa r subscriber to 
THE WRITER’S DIGEST, we ae extend your subscription a year, or 
mail it to a friend if yr desire. 

In place of THE WRITER'S. DIGEST we will send you two im- 


ortant books for writers—‘‘How to Syndicate Manuscripts, is y Felix 
. Koch, and “The Writer’s Question and Answer Book,’ by H arry V. 
Martin. Both authors are men of recognized ability, Mr. och being 


the most prolific writer of syndicated feature material in the country, 
and Mr. Sastin being author of “The Ideal Course in Short Story 
Writing.” Both books will give you valuable information along the same 
lines as your Course. To get the Course and the two books, use the 
“B” COUPON 








**B’? COUPON 
WRITER’S DIGEST, 


8 Butler Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Gentlemen: Please send me THE IDEAL COURSE IN NEWS 
WRITING AND CORRESPONDENCE, with Free Criticism , Certificates, 
and the following books: “How to Syndicate Manuscripts” and “The 
Writer’s Question and Answer Book.” 7 to pay the postman $5 upon 
receipt of the Course. It is understood that within five days I can return 
the Course and receive my money back if I am not satisfied in every 
way with the Course. 
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Not aschool--no courses or books 
to sell. You are just as capable 
of writing acceptable stories as 
thousands of successful writers. 
Original plots and ideas are whates 
is wanted. Plots accepted in any form. 
Revised, criticised, copyrighted, marketed. 
Advice free. 


UNIVERSAL SCENARIO CORPORATION 


207 Security Bidg., Santa Monica and Western Avenue 
lywood, California 


Hol 
Publishers SCENARIO BULLETIN N DIGEST Send for Free Sample Copy 
SS USS Se RRM 









the new, really scientific shorthand, 
NUHAND IS nd, 


with new principles, few rules, 
no exceptions. It is shorter, simpler, speedier, and more 
complete—read notes years after writing. No more 
shading, ruled paper, or position writing. No “course” 
—you learn in 2 or 3 weeks from Complete Manual. 
Send $1 for it today—no other cost. 


NUHAND, BOX 1102, OBERLIN, OHIO 








AUTHORS WHO ARE PARTICULAR 
let me type their manuscripts. Accuracy 
and neatness guaranteed. Prompt service. 
Rates: 60c per 1000 words; Poems, 2c 
per line. 

MRS. W. E. HARRIS 
Box 65 Wilkesboro, N. C. 











POEMS 
An experienced reader will criticize, re- 
vise and type your poems and suggest mar- 
kets. One, two or three poems of a total 
from one to fifty lines, $1.00. 
CHILTON CHASE 
1410 N. 24th Street Birmingham, Ala. 











RHYMING DICTIONARY 


With this helpful, handy assistant on 
your desk, you'll never need to men- 
tally search for rhyming words. The 
whole English language is at your 
finger tips, arranged according to 
word terminations. 
The Rhyming Dictionary makes it 
easy to find an appropriate rhyming 
word for EVERY situation. 
Don’t be without it another day. 
Clothbound, over 700 pages. Price, 
postpaid, $2.50. 

THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 

Butler Building, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 
Butler Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Enclosed find $2.50 for my copy of the RHYMING 
DICTIONARY. 
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THE WRITER’S MARKET 
(Continued from page 47) 
acceptance by return mail, same rates and the 
same ‘action’ that has made Action Stories a re- 
liable and profitable market for writers.” 





CHOICE PRODUCTIONS, 6044 Sunset Blvd., 
Los Angeles, Calif. “The kind of material we 
would like to have submitted is super-feature 

material, with dramatic punch, surprise twists, 
and big advertising and exploitation angles.” 





CLOVERIO FILM CO. (Hector Cloverio 
Productions). Lents, Portland, Oregon. Lois 
Bain, Scenario Editor. “We like to have one-reel 
high-class comedies submitted.” 





ADVERTISING AND SE LLING, 5941 Grand 
Central Terminal Bldg., New York City. Man- 
aging Editor, Ernest Eberhard. Issued monthly; 
25 cents a copy; $3.00 a year. Advertising and 
Selling is read by men in advertising agencies, 
advertising managers of firms doing a large busi- 
ness, sales managers with advertising problems 
on their hands, and higher executives concerned 
with the advertising or selling end of the busi- 
ness. Only articles of value to these men are 
accepted. What we particularly desire are prac- 
tical articles telling how advertisers have over- 
come obstacles or have done something particu- 
larly successful. Present the obstacle to be over- 
come, the sales or advertising slant employed, 
results obtained, and any contributing factors that 
helped to get those results. When writing a story 
about a retailer, remember that Advertising and 
Selling is not edited for the retailer but for the 
manufacturer and agency man. Besides articles 
on advertising, we desire those on selling, window 
displays, letters, posters, booklets, and in fact all 
phases of advertising or selling. Such articles 
must be treated from the standpoint of the manu- 
facturer in dealing with the jobber, dealer and 
consumer. Articles must be boiled down and 
presented in as concise language as possible. We 
want short articles, preferably illustrated. Manu- 
scripts are reported on within a month, and pay- 
ment is made on publication.’ 

AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, Hamilton, III. 
Editors, C. P. Dadant, and Frank C. Pellett. Is- 
sued monthly; 15 cents a copy; $1.50 a year. 

‘American Bee Journal uses articles on bee-keep- 
ing, methods of selling honey, wayside sales, etc., 
also photographs.” 





BOYS’ LIFE. The Boy Scouts’ Magazine, 200 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. Editor, James 
E. West. Issued monthly; 20 cents a copy; $2.09 
a year. “We use poetry of a juvenile nature, as 
well as photographs of special types.” 





THE DIAL, 152 W. Thirteenth St., New York 
City. Editor. Scofield Thayer. Monthly; 50 cents 
a copy; $5.00 a year. “We use fiction, poetry. 
essays and general articles on literary and art 
subjects. The only criterion is distinction in 
conception and execution. We use poetry also. 
Manuscripts are reported on within one week and 
payment of two cents a word is made on ac- 
ceptance.” 
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THE DAY’S WORK 
(Continued from page 35) 

I want to add that if any aspiring author 
wants to know whether or not he has talent 
in this art, he needs only to question him- 
self, “Is writing always foremost in my 
thoughts?” If it is, he is on the shining 
road to success. Every man who is success- 
ful in his undertakings (whether they be 
in the line of music, sport, or business), 
succeeds because that undertaking has been 
foremost in his mind. He may not have put 
it there ; it may have been natural. But it is 
there, nevertheless. 


Which recalls the oft-read words of 
Harold Bell Wright’s immortal “Brian 
Kent”: 


“All day long when I am at work, I am 
writing, writing, writing. It is the last 
thing on my mind when I go to sleep. I 
dream about it all night. And it is the first 
thing I think about in the morning.” 

LAURA FRANK BATEMAN. 





TEAM WORK 
DEAR Mr. FARREL: 

Here is an incident which may be of in- 
terest to some of my fellow struggling near- 
writers. 

Whatever the rest of the world may think 
| have one strong supporter in my wife. 
The other day I had a manuscript returned, 
the envelope was sealed and bore many 
stamps. On it was written, “First Class” 
and my better half stoutly refuses to be- 
lieve anything but that the words refer to 
the quality of the manuscript inside. Ho 


hum! Wishtwerso! 


H. L. PAatTrerson. 





BUILDING UP A WORKING 
LIBRARY 
(Continued from page 37) 
technic and the small body of critical writ- 
ing dealing with specific short stories of 
high rank. It will be of the greatest in- 
terest to every person interested in the 
American short story, but it is especially 
for the thousands of serious writers who are 
trying to create literature of permanent 
value in short story form. It begins where 
other books on the short story stop. It is 
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Short-Story Writing 
How to —_ what to 
write, and where to sell 


Cultivate your mind. De- 
velop your literary gifts. 
Master the art of self-ex- 
pression. Make your spare 
time profitable. Turn your 
ideas into dollars. 


Courses in Short-Story Writing, 
Versification, Journalism, Play 
Writing, Photoplay Writing, etc., 
taught by our staff of literary ex- 
perts, headed by Dr. J. Berg 
Esenwein, famous critic and teacher; Editor of The . 
Writer’s Monthly. Dr. Esenwein offers you construct- 
ive criticism; frank, honest, helpful advice: real teaching. 
g One pupil has received over $5,000 for stories and 
articles written mostly in spare time—‘“‘play work,” 
he calls it. Another received over $1,000 before 
completing her first course. Hundreds are selling 
j, constantly to leading publishers. 

There is no other institution or agency doing so much 
for writers, young or old. e€ universities recognize 
this, for over one hundred members of the English 
faculties of higher institutions are studying in our 
Literary Department. e editors recognize it, for 
they are constantly recommending our courses. 

150 page illustrated catalog free. 
Please address— 

















Dr. ESENWEIN 
















The Home Correspondence School 
Established 1897 
Dept. 34 Springfield, Mass. 





We publish The Writer’s Library, 13 volumes; descrip- 
tive Booklet free. We also — The Writer's Monthly, 
the leading magazine for literary workers; sample copy 
25c, annual subscription $3.00. 


%, 
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AUTHORS: I will promptly prepare your 
manuscript of any nature for the pub- 
lisher, with minor corrections and carbon 
copy, at 50c per thousand words; poems, 
2c per line. 

PAUL R. JENKINS 


Lebanon Junction, Kentucky 











Stories, Plays, Poems, etc., Typed. All 
copies guaranteed typographically and 
technically correct. Send manuscript and 
I will quote, or send for rates. 

J. H. FILLER 
Desk A, 1437 N. Robinson Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 











AUTHORS! 


Manuscripts typed neatly and accurately. 
Rates reasonable. Write for terms. 
ALVA L. ROSSER 


West Plains, Missouri 











WRITERS, Attention. Let us prepare your 
MSS. for market by neatly typing them in 
correct MS. form. Editors never look at 
handwritten or poorly typed MSS. Our 
work is guaranteed. 


W. M. HENDERSON & CO. 
Central City, Iowa. 














$V oun spare ride $ 


You can earn Fitteen to riity dollars weekly writing 


showcards at home; no canvassing; pleasant, profitable 
profession; easily, quickly learned by our simple graphic 
block system; artistic ability unnecessary; we instruct 
you and supply work, 


WILSON METHODS, LIMITED, 
Dept. 15-L. Toronto, Canada 








AUTHORS—WRITERS 
Your Manuscripts Typed in_ Proper Technical 
Form, for Quick Sale. Highest Class of Manuscript 
Copying at Lowest Rates; Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
Prompt Attention Assured. Write for Rates. 


AARON L. BAILEY 


Author’s Representative 


1504 Pendleton St. Greenville, S. C. 











Manuscripts Typed Quickly and 
Accurately 


With copy, 50c per 1000 words 


Ww. G. DOLL 
Prairie du Sac, Wis. 














manuscript 
form by 
Write 


Authors, Writers—Have your 
revised and typed in correct 
specialists. All work guaranteed. 
for particulars, rates and sample. 


BROWN-COVEY 


REVISING-COPYING CO. 
2308 “J” Street Sacramento, Calif. 














A STORY IS ONLY AS STRONG 


AS ITS WEAKEST CHARACTER 





The supreme art in writing—short —_ —photoplay— 
drama—novel—is characterization, Think of D’artagnan 
in “The Three Musketeers”—Macawber in “David Cop- 

erfield”—Huck Finn—Willy Baxter in “Seventeen”— 
ightnin’ Jones in “Lightnin’’”’—Even Holden—these 
immortal classics, old and new, are great because the 
authors were supreme in the art of characterization, For 
the first time in the history of writing there is made 
available for the new writer a practical, constructive 
guide to characterization in— 


The Art of Inventing 


Characters 
By GEORGES POLTI 


—a masterly analysis of the elements of human person- 
ality and the means by which these elements can be com- 
bined to produce new types and characters in endless 
variety and number. No writer’s library is complete 
without it. No one ambitious to succeed should attempt 
fiction—whether in short story, scenario, novel or play— 
until ne has first studied this epoch-making work, 


Price, $2.50 


THE WRITER'S DIGEST 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 





THE WRITER’S DIGEST 


clear, sound, forceful, authoritative. Above 
all, it deals with art—not technic—in con- 
crete, practical terms. 


“Short Story Writing—An Art or a 
Trade?” . By N. Bryllion Fagin, Dean of 
School of Literary Arts, Research Univer- 
sity, Washington, D. C. $1.25. 





More Scales 


These scales are the first designed for 
measuring business and social correspond- 
ence. Since letter writing is practically the 
entire written expression of most people, 
the use of these scales in schools for the 
purpose of setting up standards and point- 
ing out the necessity for improvement in 
letter writing should be most useful and 
practical. 

There are separate scales for measuring 
order letters, letters of application, narra- 
tive social letters, and expository social let- 
ters, and in addition a fifth scale for meas- 
uring simple narration. Complete direc- 
tions for use are printed in the booklet. 


“Lewis’ English Composition Scales.” By 
Ervin Eugene Lewis, Superintendent of 
Schools, Flint, Mich. 25 cents net. Yonk- 
ers-on-Hudson, New York: World Book 
Company. 





STRANGER THAN FICTION 
(Continued from page 25) 


know, no color; just nice, ordinary, un- 
imaginative dears. They’re utterly un- 
stimulative. That’s why I can’t live at 


home, and create. They don’t understand it, 
poor dears; but what could I possibly find 
to write about at home’?” 

And then the story begins to unfold. In 
every member of that commonplace, middle- 
class family, from which the girl can draw 
no inspiration, romance holds sway. There 
is the longing for expression in art, in the 
plain old-maid aunt. A longing for the far 
places, in the quiet, reserved brother. The 
determination to know life and love, in the 
fair little sister who seems yet a child. The 
memory of old days, with boyhood friend- 
ship renewed, and the joy of living, in the 
steady, prosaic, father. This furnishes still 
another illustration that stories lie all about 
us, if we have but the eye with which to 
vision them. 
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In all literature we may find endless ex- 
amples of fiction material of the very first 
rank drawn from familiar environment— 
irom the scenes and the people which have 
been known to the writer through a lifetime 
of association. Thus the writer who cannot 
go to the far places of the earth and search 
for inspiration amid the unusual or the 
bizarre, should take courage and seek closely 
among the things familiar for the subjects 
which will make his pages glow with life. 

And while it remains true that Truth is 
Stranger than Fiction, it also is true that 
Truth, as I have said, will not always serve 
the purpose of the fictionist ; yet in the lives 
of all men and women great drama exists, 
and might be found had we the Seeing Eye. 
Sometimes this drama comes to the surface, 
and in a future paper I shall give some ac- 
tual accounts of drama in real life that may 
stimulate some writer to try how nearly he 
may equal these in the people of his mind 
and pen. 





THE ABC OF PLAY WRITING 
(Continued from page 24) 


train and inevitably takes the wrong track. 
She is what used to be called a born fool. 
She gets her whole family and her friends 
into what appears to be an inextricable 
mess, and she does it again and again, but 
she is so apparently plausible, so nice, so 
sweet-tempered, so affectionate, and her 
intentions are so good, she has, that is to 
say, so much charm, that you like her and 
forgive her while you are sorry for any 
one who has to live with her. “Dulcy” is 
one of the best comedies ever written and 
it is so because the central figure, the 
heroine, Dulcy, is so actively idiotic, and 
yet so lovable. 


The Star System 

No one who cares absorbedly for drama 
can approve thoroughly of our star system 
which for a time threatened to kill the play 
for the sake of the egotistical and popular 
actor. But, it being true that every play 
has a central figure, the natural sequence 
is that a fine actor should take the part. 
However, the other characters should not 
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PAVE YOUR WAY INTO PRINT! 
I will drill your Thought and Style to 
the Point of Publication. 


Stories, articles, scenarios, plays, poems, 
novels—cut and polished to please editors 
and publishers who buy. 


Rates per 1000 words: 


re 50c 
Revision and typing............ 60c 
Constructive criticism........... 75¢ 


Your stuff may be good! Let a live 


critic shape and sell it. 


Send your work now for prompt service. 


GEORGE GILBERT MELDRUM 
Editor — Critic 
20 Jackson Place. Washington, D. C. 











ARE YOU PARTICULAR? 


_Do_you like your MSS. prepared “just 
right?” If so, try my Quality Service. I 
guarantee satisfaction. Terms reasonable. 


CHESTER E. SHULER 


Box 822 Harrisburg, Penna. 














A Human Personal Interest Coupled With 
Service that Satisfies 

is what we give our customers, and we are 

always here at the same old rate of 40c a 

thousand, one carbon copy, markets sug- 
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be slighted, and, for my part, I should 
rather see a good play acted by a fairly 
good stock company than see a one-man 
play acted by a star with an extremely thin 
support. 

Do not slight your minor characters. It 
is the little things in life that often make 
one comfortable and contented and an 
audience may go home happy because they 
have been so thoroughly pleased by various 
characters in the play beside the hero or 
the heroine. Remember that your appeal 
is to human beings and that when they go 
to a~play they like to see characters who 
are human and not impossible puppets. 
They enjoy seeing people in tight or danger- 
ous or ludicrous situations, who are like 
themselves or like people they know. They 
go to see Booth Tarkington's “Seventeen,” 
and they recognize Willy Baxter as the boy 
they have been or as the boy next door or 
as their own boy; and the father and 
mother as the father and mother of almost 
any household in a small town in Ohio or 
Indiana, and so on with the other char- 
acters. And they like the play. 


Live with Your Characters 

The creation of characters is, in my 
opinion, more important than the creation 
of plot. It may happen that it is the crea- 
tion of plot—but I will come to that later. 
Shakespeare took most of his plots from 
history or from stories which had been told 
before, but Shakespeare’s characters are his 
own. Just how a playwright makes his 
characters is a secret hardly even known to. 
himself, but of one thing you may be sure: 
You must live with your characters and 
study them until they become as real to 
you as living people you know, until they 
become so real that they seem to do and 
say things of their own volition and not 
because you make them. 

Think your characters out and then make 
them act and talk until they take on a per- 
sonality all their own. You may at the 
beginning have in mind some real person 
for a prototype but soon, after your char- 
acter has walked about your stage a bit— 
the stage of your mind—and talked a bit 
and you have imagined him in one situation 
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and another, he will become real to you 
and you will forget the prototype. 

There are a few simple rules I would 
suggest in regard to the characters in a play. 

In the first place, never put in any one 
who doesn’t belong, that is who has not 
something to do with the plot. No matter 
how fascinating he may be, how funny 
when perhaps you need to add a spice of 
humor, or how much you may need him to 
explain the plot, or how much you may 
need another person or two, be ruthless 
and keep him out unless you can con- 
scientiously weave him into the story as a 
necessary part of the plot. 


Differentiate Your Characters 


Try to differentiate your characters. If 
you have two young men, don’t make them 
like the Siamese twins. Remember that 
people, usually, are different and you are 
making people, not dolls with faces all alike. 
Your characters must have the deftness and 
attraction of the hand-made. Thank good- 
ness, a play is one thirig that can never be 
turned out by machinery. 

Whenever you think of something for a 
character to do or say, ask yourself: “Is 
this in keeping with his nature?” If you 
have a clever speech you want said, don’t 
put it between the lips of a stupid person. 
Leave it out rather than give it to some one 
who wouldn’t say it naturally. A monkey 
does clever tricks but an elephant doesn’t. 

Choosing differing kinds of characters 
and placing them in interesting juxtaposi- 
tions to one another is like the composi- 
tion of a picture. The lines of a picture 
are much like the plot of a play and the 
colors are like the characters. A bit of 
bright color in a picture brings the whole 
thing out and a bit of human nature here 
and there brings out the tone of your play. 

Of course, in writing a play or in doing 
anything creative, for the matter of that, 
you are primarily doing it to please your- 
self. That is not selfish or egotistical, 
is following a law of nature like that of 
eating and drinking. But don’t forget your 
actors and your audience. We speak of an 
actor creating a part, but an actor can not 
create a part unless the dramatist gives him 
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the material, the understanding of it. Give 
your actor something to go on and he will 
do fuller justice to your play. Make your 
character funny or stupid or pathetic or 
fatuous so that the actor can see your point 
and carry it out. And understand that you 
are interpreting life for your audience. 
You, the dramatist, are the eyes and the 
ears and understanding of the people who 
watch your play. If people in general 
found life as interesting as a play, they 
wouldn’t go to see plays. It is because 
they themselves are not capable of seeing 
and doing in life all that you put into the 
play, that they enjoy the theatre. 

In speaking of how one finds an idea for 
a play, I said that it was often in a char- 
acter. I fancy that it is more often the 
case than that an idea or situation forms 
the nucleus of drama. I can not prove it 
but I am of the opinion that Hamlet and 
Lear and Macbeth themselves were the in- 
spiration of Shakespeare’s tragedies bear- 
ing those titles—the vacillating student, the 
gullable old man, the ambitious chieftain. 

Writing so brief an article on characters 
in plays is very much like picking out a 
few words from a dictionary and handing 
them to you for a vocabulary. I apologise 
and sigh. The world is large, my children. 
The possibilities for plays are infinite. 

One thing I must add: Go to see plays 
in theatres, study them, read them, read 
articles about them—like this one! This 
will all help you—somewhat. But above 
all, mingle with people, different sorts of 
people, different layers of society, and study 
them. “The proper study of mankind is 
man,” as a little old sour funny poet said 
once. 





THE PHOTOPLAY PLOT 


(Continued from page 22) 


this county want as mean a man as that for 
sheriff, why you resign!” Here is where 
character proves the unexpected in the story. 

Later, after Donald, Sr., has arrived, a 
letter comes from “Sweetie” in which she 
admits placing “that there little spy glass” 
beside Marc’s body. She is somewhere on 
the ocean, suggesting that suicide will end 
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her career. Bud triumphantly exclaims, “I 
knew he never done it!” 

These strands fill out the story, with the 
addition of what has already been given 
in the October number. Space forbids go- 
ing fully into detail, but enough has been 
given to show how to work out the story 
from the plot. I find here that I have the 
following complete cast of characters: 


Donald Felton, Sr...Successful Man 


ROO Oso cin-caswnses His Son 

Mare Carroll. ......... A Moonshiner 

BE cocuwcsesciesee His Daughter 
“Sweetie” Jones...../ A Wild Woman 

Bud Jemmerson..... Sheriff of Onion County 
Uo acs wn a claserewe einige nus ows ice 
Sam Griggs.........Merchant 

Pete McDade....... Driller 

“Brother” Pryam....Evangelist and Reformer 
Martin Bennett...... Oil-field Laborer 


An Oil Stock Swindler 
PONE NNN a.5is eo edcatcnad gesdisier sae 
EE cs. cescceseae The Butler 


Wild women, drilling crew, gamblers, 
oil men, citizens, and the like. 


(The third article in Mr. Dimick’s 
series will appear in the December 
DIGEST. ) 





THE TECHNIQUE OF VERSE 
WRITING 


(Continued from page 17) 


have a picture of the surroundings, a hint 
of all the loveliness the man is ready to 
leave. Oh, there is a great deal left out. 
Our first intention, to say it all in one 
stanza, we find, as we proceed, to be im- 


possible. Making a beginning, we fumble 
a bit, writing several variants: 


“Then he remembered all the other times 

He had been greeted by that swift em- 
brace.” 

“These things had startled him at other 
times : 

Slim hands, a whisper——’ 

“He only knew that many other times 

When he had plunged into that swift em- 
brace, 

A voice had seemed to whisper in his ears. 

He heard it now: a chain of curious 
rhymes 

Filled ‘with dear promises.” 

“He knew; he knew! How many other 
times 

Had he plunged in to meet that swift 
embrace, 

That voice of welcome madness in his 

ears” 
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It is impossible to explain at length why 
all of these are bad or partly bad. The 
reader can study out these details for him- 
self by remembering what has been said 
about the stanzas previously written. Suf- 
fice it to say that by picking the word or 
phrase we want from each false start, we 
evolve our stanza. 


“Lone mornings there had been at other 
times 

When he had plunged to meet that swift 
embrace; 

But now a voice was whispering at his ears 

Delicious madness chained to curious 


rhymes 

Filled with dear promises. Away with 
fears! 

Now he must tear the veil from off her 
face.” 


Now for our contrasting picture, showing 
the beauty of the world that is to be left 
behind. We write a stanza and revise it 
exactly in the same way; no new principles 
being involved, we will omit all the various 
stages of its progress. 

We are now ready for the typewriter. 
As we type, however, we keep our critical 
attitude and make whatever word-changes 
appear desirable. Sometimes when we think 
we have finished a poem and start to type, 
we find we have just started, and must vir- 
tually rewrite the whole thing. We are 
spared that additional labor in this case. 
Here is the finished poem as we type it. 

THE LAKE 

He felt the water close on him like arms: 

Cool arms, as passionately firm as tender; 

And passing ripples leaped to kiss his cheek. 

So like were they to lips that quaint alarms 

Groped in his mind: what did the water 

seek f : 

That, like a woman, it could feign sur- 


render? 

Lone mornings there had been at other 
times 

When he had plunged to meet that swift 
embrace; 

But now a voice was whispering at his ears 

Delicious madness chained to curious 
rhymes 

Filled with dear promises. Away with fears! 

Now he must tear the veil from off her 
face. 

The still pines waited on the other shore 

Pink-tipped with sunrise, faintly came the 
call 

Of farmers driving heavy teams afield, 

A blackbird fluted; but he turned from all 

These things which he had loved, for even 
more 

He loved the shadowy lake, and now would 
yield. 
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As he swam out, he saw the yellow sands 

Recede below into a mist of green 

Where fish with red eyes were, and then 
were not. 

He saw brown weeds reach up like drowned 
men’s, hands. . . 

Had the lake loved these men—and then 
forgot, 

And hidden them beneath a flowered screen? 


Should he so lie one day? He did not care, 

For lips were at his lips, eyes at his eyes, 

White arms around him and two white 
breasts under, 

And like a garment was her floating hair ; 

So that he drifted down in thé great wonder 

Of one ecstatic moment of surprise. 


So much for this particular poem. A 
few general remarks in addition. 

How can one write in meter, and be sure 
his lines will “come out right?” Simply 
by trial and selection. If beautiful, with 
its three syllables, will not fit, try lovely 
with two. If you find that 


“Nuns do no fret at their narrow convent 
walls” 


spoils the meter, rearrange it to read, 


“Nuns fret not at their narrow convent 
walls 


The line is a bad one, though a great 
poet wrote it; none the less, it will serve to 
illustrate. Above all things, never content 
yourself with trite or meaningless words 
that seem necessary to fill out the line or 
turn the rhyme. If you do, you are de- 
facing the temple it is your business to 
decorate. If the struggle with intractable 
words be a hard one at first, keep on work- 
ing away. In time, writing in meter will 
become instinctive. 

To the young writer, I would say, steer 
away from the moral in the last line or 
stanza. Let your poem speak for itself; 
let the reader draw conclusions; preach no 
sermons, but stick to your trade of sing- 
ing. If you happen to be a great prophet, 
you may disregard this advice with im- 
punity. Isaiah did it in almost every chap- 
ter. Otherwise, do not tack on morals, 
and if you find they have crept in, write 
them out again. I am not talking about 
morality versus immorality. Oscar Wilde 
said: “There is no such thing as a good 
book or a bad book. Books are well or 
badly written; that is all.” 
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On the question of revision, much might 
be said. Polish your work, but do not 
polish the life out of it. Gray is said to 
have spent seven years on the writing and 
revising of his “Elegy,” a highly finished 
work of art. Perhaps some work is too 
highly finished. 

Though in general one should suggest 
rather than say, he should suggest definite 


things. Vagueness is almost invariably 
bad. Usually, the definite is superior to 


the indefinite, the specific to the general, 
the concrete to the abstract. These pre- 
cepts, however, are not peculiarly the chat- 
tel of poets, but of all writers who do more 
than scribble. 
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writer busy, for most trade papers are pub- 
lished monthly, some are published weekly 
and a few are semi-monthly publications. 
By consulting “The Writer’s Market” in 
THe Writer’s Dicest every month, the 
trade paper contributor can establish pro- 
fitable connections with new outlets for his 
work, and in order to succeed in this field 
of writing one must be constantly on the 
alert for new ways and means of selling the 
information he gathers on his daily rounds. 


How to Write It 

Writing news for trade journals is similar 
to writing news for newspapers. This ren- 
ders trade correspondence particularly easy 
for newspaper men, and at the same time 
renders its mastery easier than many other 
forms of writing for the beginner. 

For instance, a trade journal contributor 
learns that one large women’s wear estab- 
lishment has purchased the business of an- 
other concern engaged in the same field of 
merchandising. After securing reliable in- 
formation concerning the deal from officials 
of one or both of the concerns interested, 
the trade journal contributor would write 
his story somewhat after this fashion: 

“The Brooks Company, Cleveland, Ohio, 
has purchased for $8,000,000 the business 
of A. Hamburger & Sons Company, Los 
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Angeles, California, according to Aaron 
Holtz, general merchandise manager of the 
Cleveland store.” 

It will be noted that the correspondent is 
not taking upon himself the responsibility 
of announcing this sale. He shows that he 
secured his information from competent 
authority, the Cleveland merchandise man- 
ager. Trade journals insist upon accuracy 
in the news they publish and correspondents 
should send out nothing that has not been 
verified. By using the phrase, “according to 
Aaron Holts,” the correspondent shows the 
trade journal editor that this story has come 
from a reliable source. 

Where it is possible to quote someone in 
authority, the correspondent should do so. 
It may obviate the possibility of embarras- 
sing complications after the news is pub- 
lished. 

To continue with the above specimen 
news story: 

“The acquisition of this store is one of 
several deals which have been under con- 
sideration for some time,” said Mr. Holts. 
“Tt is the first direct step in an expansion 
movement we have planned. The stores of 
the Brooks chain in Cleveland, Akron, Den- 
ver and St. Louis, will profit by this deal 
because of the increased purchasing power 
and the augmented net earnings that will 
become possible.” 


How Many of the Facts? 


This news story might describe the Los 
Angeles store just purchased, giving the 
value of its holdings, the excellence of its 
location, the number of its employes and a 
brief resume of its history. An $8,000,000 
deal is worth considerable space in a trade 
journal devoted to the interests of women’s 
wear dealers. The correspondent’s aim 
should be to furnish his trade journal with 
a complete story; the editor will publish all 
that is wanted. It is much better to send 
out a story containing too many facts than 
one which contains so few that the editor 
is compelled to ask for more. 

The retirement of a prominent manu fac- 
turer in the women’s wear field might be 
treated thus: 

“A. E. Lefcourt, of A. E. Lefcourt & 
Company, New York, manufacturer of 
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Pictures sell the story quickly, make 
your copy welcome always. Carefully 
prepared illustrations made to order for 
stories, articles, jokes, ete. Write to- 
day for free illustrated folder. 


C. CARY CLOUD, 
3224 Fine Arts Bldg. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 











Writers, Convince Yourselves! 

That it’s best to have experts do your typing and 
revising. I can offer you “Quality Backed by Service” 
in your manuscript preparation. Stories, Photoplays 
and Stage Material given special attention. ‘rite 
for further particulars to 


AUGUST LENNIGER, JR. 








4728 Carpenter Ave. New York City 











THE WEST IS THE BEST 


Have your stories, poems, lyrics type- 
written. All work with one carbon copy. 
1000 words, 50c. Poems, lyrics, 2c per line. 
MARGARET SPENCER COMPTON 
2517 N. Madelia, Spokane, Wash. 














WRITERS: Have Your Manuscripts 
Typed in Correct Form. Neat, accurate 
typing, prompt service. Sample of typing 
and rates on request. 


MISS OPAL M. MILLER 


Authors’ Representative 


118 W. Seventh Chanute, Kansas 











Typing of All Kinds Done. Careful attention given 
technical and scientific manuscripts. Novels, plays, 
stories, magazine articles, essays, poems promptly, 
accurately typed. Good paper, double-spaced, clear 
carbon copy. Free correction in spelling, punctuation 
and grammar. Return postage paid. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Sample of work on request. 50 cts. per 
thousand words; extra carbons, 10 cts. per 1000. 
Songs and poems, 2 cts, a line. 


MAUD K. HAYDEN, Pittsfield, Ill, R. I. 











CAN YOU AFFORD 


to spend valuable time typing your manuscripts when 
you could and would be starting your next story? 
Let me relieve you of this time-taking task. 75 
cents per thousand words, 


EDWIN A. STRAHM 
68 Madison St. Wood-Ridge, N. J. 











AUTHORS’ manuscripts typed and revised—errors 
of punctuation and spelling corrected. All work 
neatly done, charges reasonable. A trial is solicited 
and correspondence invited. 


ANDREW DUFFIE 
Authors’ Representative 


Box 225 Dublin, Ga. 














WRITERS! 
Manuscripts for publication, sermons and 
other addresses neatly copied. Rates 
reasonable. 
TYPING SERVICE BUREAU 
3641 Blaisdell Ave. Minneapolis, Minn. 




























































CAN WRITE 


YOU YOUR STORY NOW. 


Let the new UNIVERSAL IDEA—GENERATOR 
keep you at the hot-point of creative thinking. It’s 
so easy to make your ideas sprout and grow—build 
a plot, portray a character, depict a scene. It’s great 
fun, too. This ingenious chart-system, originated by 
a staff-writer for his own private use, is pregnant with 
root-elements out of which all stories are built— 
automatically stimulates imagination—puts at your 
fingers’ ends unforseen combinations and possibilities 
galore. Try it! Side-track roundabout methods, 
expense, delay! Send 33 red stamps today to the 
famous ‘movie’ center—BOX 236, UNIVERSAL 


CITY. CAL.—and get busy writing. You can! 


No strings to this offer. Nothing to sell you 
afterwards. 
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AUTHORS! 


Your Ideas—Your Children. 
Yours Mss.—Their Dress. 


We will dress your children to please 
you and your publisher. 


Manuscripts typewritten, corrected, re- 
vised. Your business is solicited. Samples 
and terms on request. 

THE WRITERS’ OFFICE 
Box 82, Quincy, Iil. 











MANUSCRIPTS 
Typed quickly and accurately, 50c per 1000 
words, one carbon copy. Return postage 


paid 
DOROTHY K. FREY 


330 Franklin Ave. Sidney, Ohio 











I Am Looking for an 
Original Photoplay Synopsis 


If you have a story unusual of 
plot and characters, I have cer- 
tain commercial and cinematic 
aid to offer. But trite, stereo- 
typed, undramatic, and common- 
place stories are not wanted. 
Send your best synopsis with 
return, stamped envelope en- 
closed. Not a “course,” and no 
fake propositions offered. No 
money required except fifty 
cents to pay cost of examina- 
tion. Address: 


Howard T. Dimick 


Care Writer’s Digest, Cincinnati 


























coats and suits, has retired from the trade 
after many years of active effort, to devote 
his time exclusively to his large realty hold- 
ings. 

“The business is being liquidated. 

“Mr. Lefcourt has engaged in realty 
transactions since 1910, and has large hold- 
ings to occupy his attention now.” 

Personal news about women’s wear mer- 
chants is always in demand among trade 
journals catering to that branch of business. 
Every correspondent sooner or later will 
find himself called upon to write a personal 
news item such as: 

“Charles M. Walker, president of the 
Charles Monson Company’s department 
store, New Haven, Conn, has been elected 
for a second term as head of the New 
Haven Chamber of Commerce. Mr. Walker 
has been a member of the directorate board 
of this group for many years.” 

From these examples it will be noted 
that a news story for a trade journal is 
similar to a newspaper story, in that it goes 
right to the root of matters without any 
quibbling. A good rule to remember is: 
Tell it all in the first paragraph, unless your 
story requires more than one paragraph. 
The style of the trade journals to which 
you are contributing necessarily must gov- 
ern the manner in which you treat news, 
but it usually is a safe assumption that 
brevity will please the editor The import- 
ance of the news must determine the amount 
of space to be given to a story, but the 
average correspondent finds that his stories 
usually can be written in much the same 
fashion as the average newspaper story— 
the meat in the first paragraph or two. The 
reader will understand what has occurred, 
even though two-thirds of the story did not 
appear in print. 

To the average business man his trade 
journal is valuable only so long as it con- 
tains accurate facts; when an error occurs, 
he is liable to write to the editor, and if 
your article contained the error your con- 
nection with the trade paper may be ter- 
minated abruptly. 

Having decided to do trade paper work, 
the writer should endeavor to handle cor- 
respondence for the trade papers nearest 
him For instance, a writer living in a 
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southern state would probably find it most 
profitable to act as correspondent for trade 
papers in that section of the country. Ac- 
tivities in the southern states probably are 
of more interest to southern trade papers 
than are activities in the North, East or 
West. 

Addresses of trade papers can be secured 
by consulting any good newspaper direc- 
tory, or by obtaining any one of a number 
of books dealing with markets for manu- 
scripts. WRITER’s DIGEsT maintains a de- 
partment in which are listed many excel- 
lent markets for trade paper material, and 
every writer entering trade paper work 
should train himself to be ever on the qui 
vive for new markets for his material. 

Of course, there are trade journals that 
print lengthy news stories of important 
events in the industries represented, and the 
correspondent must study the papers for 
which he is working. Otherwise he might 
render unsatisfactory service and overlook 
opportunities to make his monthly checks 
larger. 

Trade journals frequently send out to 
their correspondents instructions regarding 
the preparation of stories. Careful. study 
of these instructions and frequent examina- 
tion of the trade journals themselves will 
enable the correspondent to write his “stuff” 
in the style demanded by the editors whom 
he serves. 

Mailing the Contributions 

Editors also notify their correspondents 
regarding the mailing of contributions. 
Trade journals published on the first of the 
month often require contributions to reach 
their offices not later than the fifteenth of 
the preceding month. Trade journals pub- 
lished weekly, of course, provide the cor- 
respondent with a better opportunity to “pile 
up” a long string of contributions, and 
where it is possible to do so the corres- 
pondent should establish connections with 
weekly trade papers. Papers published 
weekly also have established dates for their 

correspondents to mail their contributions, 
and these dates should always be borne in 
mind. A card index system is used by many 
correspondents in order that they may mail 
their copy at the proper time. 
Daily trade papers, such as Women’s 
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FREE TO MEMBERS. Monthly Market 
Bulletin. Information Bureau, Manuscript 
Listing, Prizes and a reduction in all 
cost for service. Whether you are a suc- 
cessful writer—or want to be—write us. 


AUTHORS’ SERVICE ASSOCIATION 
Boston 34 Mass. Box 82 











CRITICISM AND SALE OF 
MANUSCRIPTS 
$5 Per short story up to 10,000 words; 
other matter by arrangement. 
ROBERT SAUNDERS DOWST 
Author of “The Technique of Fiction Writing” 
601 Ocean Ave., Suite 5 Brooklyn, N. Y. 














CARNEGIE COLLEGE — Home Study 
—Free Tuition. To one representative in each 
county and city. Normal, Academic, Civil 
Service, Language, Drawing, Engineering, 
Agriculture, Bookkeeping, Shorthand and 
Typewriting Courses. Apply at once for Free 
Tuition for Mail Course to 


CARNEGIE COLLEGE, ROGERS, OHIO 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGE- 
MENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., 


Required by the Act of Congress of August 24, 1912, of 
the WRITER’S DIGEST, published monthly at Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, for October 1, 1923. 

State of Ohio, County of Hamilton, ss, 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and 
county aforesaid, personally appeared T. C. O’Donnell, 
who, having been duly sworn according to law, deposes 
and says that he is the Editor of the WRITER’S DI- 
GEST and that the following is, to the best of his 
knowledge and belief, a true statement of the ownership, 
management, etc., of the aforesaid publication for the 
date shown in the above caption, required by the Act of 
August 24, 1912, embodied in section 443, Postal Laws 
and Regulations, printed on the reverse of this form, 
to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business managers are: 





Publisher—Edward Rosenthal............. Cincinnati, O. 

es a eres Cincinnati, oO. 

Managing Editor—W. L. Gordon......... Cincinnati, O. 

Business Manager—G, J. Weber.......... Cincinnati, O. 
2. That the owners are: 

Edward Bocsenthal. ......0200cccevsssecvesess Cincinnati, O. 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other 
security holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of 
total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are 
—None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the 
names of the owners, stockholders, and security holders, 
if any, contain not only the list of stockholders and 
security holders as they appear upon the books of the 
company but also, in cases where the stockholder or 
security holder appears upon the books of the company 
as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of 
the person or corporation for whom such trustee is acting, 
is given; also that the said two paragraphs contain state- 
ments embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as 
to the circumstances and conditions under which stock- 
holders and security holders who do not appear upon the 
books of the company as trustees, hold stock and securi- 
ties in a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; 
and this affiant has no reason to believe that any other 
person, association, or corporation has any interest direct 
or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other securities 
than as so stated by him, 

T. C. O’DONNELL, Editor. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 15th day of 
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A. M. SCHONEBERGER. 


[Seal] (My Commission expires Dec, 27, 1924.) 



































































Have You An /dea 
FarA Movie Star? 


WRITE FOR 


THE MOVIES 


Big Morey /p /t — 


Can YOU help supply the demand for 
fresh, interesting, true-to-life screen stories? 
Don’t think that you must be a genius to 
win success. Neither is it necessary to 
waste valuable time and money studying 
tedious, tiresome correspondence courses 
or “lessons.” The real foundation of the 
photodrama is the plot or “idea” upon 
which it is built. Put YOUR idea on paper 
and send it to us immediately. Our Sce- 
nario Editor will offer to arrange it for you 
in proper form should he believe that your 
subject has merit. Producers eagerly read 
and gladly purchase at substantial figures, 
work that appeals to them as being meri- 
torious. 


HOW MUCH IS YOUR 
IMAGINATION WORTHP 


Who knows but some incident in your own life or 
that of a friend—some moving, gripping story of 
love, hate, passion or revenge, may prove to be the 
lever with which you will lift yourself to heights of 
unthought of success and prosperity. Nearly every- 
one has at some time thrilled to a great human emo- 
tion—some tremendous soul-trying ordeal or experi- 
ence. It is these really human stories of the masses that 
the producers want and will pay for liberally. Send 
us at once, YOUR idea of what a good screen story 
should be. You can write it in any form you wish 
and our Scenario Editor will carefully examine it 
and advise you promptly of his opinion as to its 
merits and how we can help you. THIS COSTS 
YOU NOTHING! Certainly you owe it to your- 
self to TRY, 


Big Free Book 


Probably there are countless questions regarding 
the lucrative and fascinating profession of photoplay 
writing that you would like 
answered. Most of the points 
which would naturally arise in 
your mind are answered fully and 
completel in our _ interesting 
book, “THE PHOTOPLAY 
IN THE MAKING.” It contains 
a gold mine of information and 
over fifty thousand aspiring wri- 
ters have already received a copy. 
Send for YOUR copy at once. 
It is entirely free and there are no 
“strings” to the offer. If you 
have a story ready, send it to us, 
together with your request for the 


BRISTOL PHOTOPLAY STUDIOS 
Suite 602-R, Bristol Building 
NEW YORK 
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Wear and Daily News Record, New York 
City, carry a great deal of business news, 
and correspondents for these publications, 
of course, either mail or wire stories every 
day. Trade papers published weekly or 
monthly seldom authorize correspondents 
to resort to the telegraph, and mailing dates 
niust be remembered. 

There is much rivalry among the trade 
papers circulating within the same field, 
and a correspondent, like a newspaper re- 
porter, always strives to give his papers an 
opportunity to print the news first 

In conclusion, it should be emphasized, 
perhaps, that the average trade paper cor- 
respondent will never amass a fortune. By 
studying the needs of the trade papers with 
which he becomes acquainted, however, an 
energetic man or woman may develop into 
a trade paper contributor of ability. By 
constant study of the field, the correspon- 
dent may learn to write more pretentious 
copy, such as business articles commanding 
a much higher price than news correspon- 
dence. There are dozens of men and women 
in the country now earning attractive in- 
comes through contributing to trade jour- 
nals. 

The field. exists. The writer who learns 
its demands and satisfies them may sup- 
port his family in comfort while mastering 
the more difficult art of writing for more 
prominent publications. 





HISTORY OF A MANUSCRIPT 


(Continued from page 8) 


such good effect that my friends all tried 
to borrow the book, and one old settler 
even bought a copy! From three personal 
friends, who saw it with their own eyes, I 
am informed that the photoplay was pro- 
duced at Nome, Alaska, Hongkong, China, 
and at Y. M. C. A. huts in France during 
the world war. 

Here is the moral of the story of my 
manuscript: If, after “Emmy’s” sixteenth 
rejection she had given up as an old maid, 
she would not have changed her name in 
marriage to a publisher, and a great deal 
would have been utterly lost in time and 
railroad expenses seeking some lover willing 
to take her without a dowry. 
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old writers for so many stories? 


present-day writers. 


have to fall back upon the old classics for théir material. 
exhausted, and it is up to.the new writers of America to keep the studios supplied. 
Already every manuscript that comes to the scenario editor is being assayed by ex- re 


f You Were Balzac Or Dumas 


--they’d be digging up your 
stories to make into photoplays 


Have you ever wondered why the motion picture producers keep going back to the 
The reason is—they can’t get enough good ones by 
The demand is bigger than the supply—therefore the producers 


perts, to discover, if possible, a genius. 


The ‘‘Ideal’’ Course In Photoplay Writing 


has been prepared especi- 
ally to train new men and 
women to meet this de- 
mand. There is an old 
saying that every man has 
at least one story in him; 
every man has a lot of 
stories in him—if he can 
only get them out. The 
“Ideal” Course tells you 
how to get them out—and 
down on paper. It begins 





READ WHAT SOME OF OUR 
STUDENTS SAY 

“It’s worth the money, as good 
as others that I have seen priced at 
several times yours.’ 

“I was certainly giad | to see THE 
‘IDEAL’ COURSE IN PHOTO- 
PLAY WRITING which came by 
this morning’s mail. I have four 
or five other courses, but this is 
the most sensible and careful state- 
ments I have seen.”—S, M. N., 
Washington, D. C. 

“One of the best Courses I have 
found on the market. Worth many 
times the price.”"—J. L, P., Ply- 















But—this mine is fast being 


at the bottom and tells 
you in an easy way just 
what it is that goes to 
make up a story. It shows 
you how to isolate a theme 
from a group of incidents, 
and then how to build 
those incidents up around & 
this theme into a plot, “4 
then adding a pinch of ac- 
tion and suspense and sur- 
prise to these other in- 
gredients. 








mouth, Texas, 








The Real Way Is 


because it 
is written for the man and woman without 
previous training; because it is prepared 
by people who have been through the mill 
and therefore know how to make you know 
what they know. 

The “Ideal” Course is made up of 
twenty big Lessons—Lessons so very com- 





the ‘‘Ideal’’ Way 


plete that after reading them you can 
select your theme all by yourself. And, 
by following the Course through from start 
to finish, write a complete photoplay. Then, 
to finish it off with, you can follow the in- 
structions in the concluding Lesson and 
—sell it! 


OUR SPECIAL OFFER 


The “IDEAL” COURSE IN PHOTOPLAY 
WRITING is offered at a price so low that 
no one can afford to wait a day before taking 
up a systematic study of writing for the screen. 
—$5.—But there is more to come—with this 
price we include a year’s subscription to THE 


WRITER’S DIGEST, which every month has 








OUR UNIQUE ‘‘FOLLOW-UP 
LESSON’’ FEATURE 

A feature of the IDEAL COURSE 
that no other photoplay writing 
course possesses are the twelve 
“Follow-Up” Lessons that we send 
out to every student in addition to 
his regular Course, These are not 
stale, dead lessons taken from a 
stock on our shelves, but are pre- 
pared fresh each week by our Edi- 
tors. They are built around special 
new developments in the photo 


money with it. 
of the Course, $5, 


fully refund your 





Don’t Send Any Money. 


to the WRITER'S DIGEST subscription 
list. If at the end of five days you do not 
find it all and more than we claim for it, 
send it back to us and we wil! cheer- 4 


Examine the IDEAL COURSE 


helpful, constructive articles on photoplay 
writing. And there is still more to come: 
With each course the student is entitled to 
free criticism of two manuscripts. You can 
thus put into practice what you learn from the 
Lessons, and may find through this criticism 
your weak points; where you can improve, etc 


F 
Awriter’s Digest 


To obtain this remarkable Course just sign and #7 8 Butler Bldg 
send us the attached coupon—do not send any # ag 


Cincinnati, O. 
Gentlemen: Please 
send me your ‘Ideal’ 
#? Course in  Photoplay 
¢@ Writing. I will pay the 
postman the complete price 
of the Course, $5, and return 
it if I am not ‘wholly satisfied 
¢ with my bargain, 


Pay the postman the full price g 
and we will add your name 


money. 


TNE somes chdmadmarhekwemeas 


lay 
world. This keeps the Course pend IN PHOTOPLAY WRITING Fe Name ......-seeeeeeeeeeeeeeeees 
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lutely up to date, in your home. 
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SUPPOSE! 


that in our story we write, 
“His meaning was clear...” 
We stop. The word “clear’ 
is not just the word we want 
to use. We open our The- 
saurus and turn to the word 
“clear.” There we find “in- 
telligible, lucid, explicit, ex- 
pressive, significant, distinct, 
precise, definite, well-defined, 
perspicuous, transpicuous, 
plain, obvious, manifest, pal- 
pable, striking, glaring, trans- 
parent, above - board, un- 
shaded, recognizable, unam- 
biguous, unequivocal, unmis- 
takable, legible, open, posi- 
tive, unconfused, graphic.” 
See what a field of expression 
we have at our command. 
The synonyms of every word 
and expression are given in 
this manner. 
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Did You Ever Hunt for a Better Word? 


You are busy on a story. Words are 
owing from your pen in an unceasing 
stream—but suddenly you stop. That 
last word dvuesn’t exactly express your 
thought—there ought to be a better 
word—but what is it? 


At that instant you want a copy of 


Roget’s Thesaurus 


of ENGLISH WORDS and PHRASES 
By PETER MARK ROGET 


This is a book that everybody needs. 
It is just as indispensable to every home 
as a dictionary, and certainly no author 
can afford to be without it. The purpose 
of a dictionary is merely to explain the 
meaning of words; the word being given 
to find the idea it is intended to convey. 
The object of the Thesaurus is exactly 
the opposite of this; the idea being given, 
to find the word or phrase by which that 
idea may be most fitly and aptly ex- 
pressed. 

It matters not whether you are writing 
a photoplay, short story, poem, social or 
business letter, this volume will prove 
a real friend. It is regarded by our most 
distinguished scholars as indispensable 
for daily use—as valuable as a dictionary. 
Handsomely bound in cloth, 671 pages. 


Price, Postpaid, $2.50. 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST 
918 Butler Bldg. Cincinnati, Ohio 
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SEND IN THIS COUPON TODAY 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 


918 Butler Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Enclosed find $2.50 (currency, check or money order). Send me by return mail 
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one copy of Roget’s Thesaurus of English Words and Phrases. 
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